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WILL BUY A 
First Mortgage Premium Bond 


Industrial Exhibition Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 


First Premium Drawing Sept. 7, 1874. 
Capital Premium, - - $100,000. 


Bonds for sale and full information given, by addressing 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 

Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A, 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 
>> Applicat for A received. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 
Bowery Savings Bank. 
Naw York June 25:h, 1874, 
| reed will be paid to Depositors at the rate of 
SIX (6) PER CENT., 
on all sums from Five Dollars to Two Thousand Dollars, 
and on «Il sums ding Two Th d Dollars, 


FLVE (5) PER CEN? 
upon such excess of Deposits, agreeably with the pro- 
visions of the by-laws, and segue on and after 
MONDAY, July 20t”, 1874. 
All Intere-t not called for, will remain as principal and 
draw interest from July Ist, 1874. 
By ord:r cf the Trustees. 
sAMUKL T. PROWN, President. 
G. H. Coooesnact, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, 
New York, June 2t», iss. 


Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. rer annum, <n all 
sums remaining on deposit dusting the three or six 
months ending July Ist, 1874, payable on ind after 
the third Monday of Ju'y. 

All bivitends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as a deposit. 7 
E J BROWN President. 
EDWAR?D SCHELL. Treesarer. 

C. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 
 laaiatiaataiea SAVINGS BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE. 

NOTICE. 
_The Forty-Second Sem!-Annual Dividend, at the rate of 


Six per Cent., will be placed to the credit of depositors as 
principal trom August Ist, and payable on and after Au- 
































NEW YORK BANKERS. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 

Agency of the BANK OF _- 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Inties and South America ; 
also C.reu_ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 





~ | Canada British Columbia and San Frencisco. Bulls c2l- 


lected, and other Banking business transacted. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late ne ofthe Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 








THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | The fo Street; 
(res. 159 6 160 Forteehaim Court Road 
yi » ‘0 + 
BRANCH [Hoos To ot—enmmaae, 


dgate Hill; 
OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & $21 Edgware Road; 
+ Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrece, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrmep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-up CapiTaL_.-----~ £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp ------- £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 


Joun Jones, Feq., Chairman. 
Henny Viours East, Esq. [Joaquin De Manena Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. Wittram Srupson, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyrp, Esq. |JoNATHAN Taorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArruvr, Esq., ‘James E. Varner, Exq. 
Al4., M. P. |Georor Youno, Esq. 
Wa. Macyravontan, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Grorce Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wortn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
erel consistent with sound matual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3st December in each year. 
| Ivemand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in Loudon. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
seription of general Banking Business 
trausacted, 





gust 10th. — an to August 10th will draw 
interest from the J.., 


and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
, Wasciose the transactions of any of ite customers. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassao Streets, NEW YORK, 


's8UR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACCOUNT? OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 

RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 
(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 
BANKERS, 

10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C ial Pager negotiated 
Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 











Balances 
Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
House as upon National and State Banks. ‘ 
Circular Letters of Cresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.SuHetpon. Gro. R Howey. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES Se EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
hange on PARIS. 


Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS «& CO. 


18 WALL STREET N, Y. 

















NEW YORK BANKERS, 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OF WALL SUKET,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


UN ENGLAND, I ND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
nthe United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. : 





THEY ALSO ISSUE CO oMMERCTIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAY BRITATY aND 
[RELAND. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & 60. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and mae tele 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 











For Singing Classes! 
THE 


SONG MONARCH !! 


By H. R. Paver, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


A book admirable fitted for the use of Singing School 
feachers, having, in addition to a compact theoretic 
course, more than 180 pages filled with Glees, Quartettes, 
Aics, Tunes, &c., &c., pleasant to sing anywhere, and con- 
stituting a most agreeable course of study. A good book 
also for Co)lege Choirs, ior Seminaries and Social Sings, 

Price 75 cents, or $7.50 per dozen. 





For Choirs and Conventions. 


THE LEADER!!! 


is the Leader of all Chureh Music Books for 1874 and 1875, 
being the first in the field and of a character that cannot 
be excelled. 

By I. R. Patmen of Chicago, assisted by 

7 "L. O. Emerson of Boston, 
containing also compositions from the hands of large 
numbers of American Music writers. 

For Conventions, Cnoies and Sinoino Crasses. 

The Leape2 has 86 pages of Singing School Music, tho 
same as that in the Song Monarch, and large numbcrs of 
new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best composers. 

Price $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 
Specimen copies of the above bovk, mailed, post-paid, for 
retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & GO., 
Boston: 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY BRET HARTE, 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 

arte, ‘‘ Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have mace 
him our great American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

The story has teen illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
‘War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British marines, who had landed 
on our coast, and begun to Lurn the shipping in the har- 
bor. There 1s also an article on FIRE CRACKERS and 
he FOURTH OF JULY, 


Great Writers in a New Field. 

‘WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS, 
It is certainly gratifying, that men ot the genius of Bry- 
on, Mitchell, Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, in the 
* Great South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 


“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
m SCRIBNER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 


very pretty scenes in the German life of that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 


SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relation to the authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 


The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, “* Studies of Some Br.tish 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. it discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest‘on, ** Ave genius and 
talent hereditary !” 


* Old Time Music.” 


“ The Spinning Wheel” 1s the theme oi Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 


FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home is in 'I'ennessee, has 
a story, * ‘The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surly ‘Tim's 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SORIBNER, and which has become fumous 
among Readers on the platform. 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Comyany receives deposits, allows interest cn kt 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsou acts as Trustese, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository o 
Trust Fonds. 

IRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
Cc, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. Ii. Til-inghast, 

Wm. M. Vermilse, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

8, D. Babeock. W. F. Drake, 

Vavid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 

Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han ilten, Syracus 
John Bloodgood, 


HN. J. RUBBARD, Secretsrr 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHILE STREET, WV. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFALRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro/inions of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 3ist, 1872. $323.3°7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........!,420 6.7 43 





ABERDEEN 


ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHIN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently 








perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now posting it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does not injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
for making bard oa soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 
nying each package. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Strect, Naw York 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE Por, 


The Champion 
OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 








Total Promiums...o. «+ scsceeeseeee $1,743,994 06 





Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary |st 10 December 3ist, 1073, .... +00... $1,497,054 02 
Paid during the same } eriod : 

Losses, Expense’, Commissions 











Re insurance and 1..terest...$1,276,8'd 88 
Return of rremiums........ ++ 71,336 02 
Poid to Policy Holdere as an 

equivale t for scrip dividend 

aud Ju y interest on . coos $6,925 77 
Che Asee.s of the Company on the 3ist De- 







cember, 1873, were as follows: 
Cush in banks ... ° 
United States, Stal 





41,118 01 





company. 





49,620 CO 





The Mysterious Island, 


JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found thei 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some sci: ntific method 
of relief. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTIILY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recognized as the best of the Illustrated Magazines on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and sub-crip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALEKS and BOOK- 
SELLERS. SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK 





‘WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 

are the Most beautiful in 

ley etylo ani perfect in tone 

5 ever mude, The CON« 
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—_—— ~ Orchostra 
ORCANS, one eee 


made,ani combine PURITY «/ VOCICING 


wih great volume 0f tone. Suitable for 
EU RCH, or MUSIC MALL, 
WATERS’\Now Scal PIANOS 
have great power quia fines nging tone, 
wih all modern improvements, and ave the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organs and 
Pianos we warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW forcash or part cash, 
end balance in monthly or quarterly pay. 
; Ss d-h instruments taken 
in exchange. AGENTS WANTED iu every 
County inte U. S.cend Canada. A liberal 
discount 0 T achers, Ministers, Churches, Schov ls, Lodges 
ete, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, , 
" HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 
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Resorven, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5, 


representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
F. bruary next. 

TRUSTEES? 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AAKON L. KK D, 
JOUN &, WOOD, 
GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
HeNRY EYRE, 
vOBE?H SLAGH, 
FDWARD M&KRKITT, 
DAN(tL T, WILLETS, 
1, EDGARTON, 
HENRY B. KUNHARDT 
JOHN §. WILLIAMS, 
CUAKLES HIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 


JAMFS 'REFLAND, 
3AMUE!. WILLETS, 
‘OBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
VILLIAM WAIT, 
Jas, D. FIS«, 
4Li.WOubD Wa. TER, 
*, COLUEN MURRAY, 
‘OW NSEND SCL Pb, 
SAMUEL I. ILAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 
N. L. MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
fARULD DOLLNEK, JAMSS DOUGLAS, 
J ®EPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B, scorr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMNGHY, TJr., 
ice-President. 
ALANSON W,. HEGRMWAN, 
Serone Vice-President 
C. J. DESVARD, Secretary. 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
Spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just t suing from the skim, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 


tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 





HAIR DYE, — 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft und beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


y 9 ; : 
W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
| immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
Oi 


'W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal 
for beauti- 


for the Hair. The best Mair Oil in use. 
fying and 





OW. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


>, . . : 

W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique. 
Black or. Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios wichout greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
A-k for them. 








“MISF 


IT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BION PATTERNS, FINE-QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


deween Wine: urd Nassun Streets, NEW YORK. 





Fa? Sent hom: and laid free of charge. ge} 


91.918,954 44 


PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 


_ This h bold wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dmpping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strength cf coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The onty perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and operation that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers. 1 
gallon, #3; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotel- or saloons to order. Royalty stamps tor 
sa.e to manufacturers. 


loans on Stocks.... seeeces 295,414 O«| Send stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 
{nterest on Investme tadue ... 4,29 £0 . WwW 
Pr minm Notes and Premiums : DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
Collection 2. see. ++ 629,592 96) Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New York. 
Re-insurance and 81) 


For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 


ZERO 


Refrigerator, 


With WATER, WINE and 
MILK COOLER-is_ the 
best FOOD and ICE 
KEEPER in the WORLD. 








Reter to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Thurlow Weed, Reuben 
E. Fenton, Wm. M. Evarts. Henry Bergh, James brown, 
4. Low, Albert Gallatin, Daniel Parish, and 25,000 
others. 

Gao Send for Catalogue to 


ALEX, M. LESLEY, 
224 and 226 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 








THE REMINGTON Wonks, 






| 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “M:dal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 
The Hicuest Orper oF *‘ Mep,it” AWARDED AT 
THE ExposITIon. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 
I.—A New Invention Tnorovcary Tesiep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcH, alike en both sides, 
on all kinds of goods, 
3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Notseress and Rapip—best 
combination of qualities. 
4.— Dvunaste—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, formmg the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 


bar and prevents injury to thread. 

$.—Constavction most careful and Fintsnep, It is 
manufactured by the most skillful and ienced mechan- 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. ¥. New York Office NO, 6 MADISON SQUARE 
(Kvurt2’s Buripixe), ] 














EDUCATION. 








Polished Granite Monuments, Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board] (pyrch 4% ard ng Schul for Girls at York, Pa. 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 


Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Aldress Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 
~ YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY % 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo. N.Y, 


Tuts InstiTuTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
aud recreation, Every effort will be 
wade by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ccmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music Fi re:ay Lanouagrs anp DrawinG FORM 
FXiRaA ‘ hs) Ges 
For further informa'ion apply to the Morurr Supsrior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greenbusu, 
RENSSELAER CuUN'Y, N.Y. 


MOUN!L WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square {South,) N. Y., 
GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 
Classical, C mmercial, English, French, German and 
Primary Departments. Prepares pupils of all ages tor 

buriness or college on reasonable terms. 

Circulars of full particulars and interviews with the 
Principal to be had at the Institute. 
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(From Frazer's Magazine.) 
The Mist. 


The mist crept over the valley 
Heavy and chill and gray ; 

The mist crept into the chamber 
Where she sitteth alone alway. 


The mist crept over the mountain 

Which loomed though its shadows dark, 
And kissed with its cold embraces 

The old oak’s gnarled bark. 


She cowered close to the fire, 
The flames shot clear and fair, 
The7 flashed on her pallid features 
And they saw that the mist was there— 


A mist that is born of sor ow, 
‘ 4 cloud tbat is formed ot dread, 
Like the faint gray shade tbat gathers 
Over the face of the dead. 


On them ’tis the sigan that showeth 
Life's conqueror bath descended ; 
On her the mark that telleth 
The life of life is ended. 


The mist will pass off from the valley 
When Spring’s first pulses stir : 

But the mist that rests on her spirit 
Will never pass off from her. 








(From the Dublin University Magazine) 


THE LEGEND OF CASTLE GREGORY. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There are people in the world with that decided 
constitutional predisposition for adventures, that so 
far from having to seek, they can seldom avoid them ; 
such persons cannot pass “a crossing” without just 
coming in the nick of time, to save some lovely child 
or interesting female from the wheels of a crashing 
omnibus. Should such an one take that passage now 
called “a ha’p’worth of danger,” from the Hungerford 
to London Bridge, by one of the cheap steamboais, he 
is sureto come in for a “collision,” or a “blow up” 
from whence he obtains (in addition to the eclat of 
testifying before a coroner) “tales of moving incident 
by flood or flame” to narrate for a month after; 
passing through Smithfield, he witnesses the tossing 
of a butcher’s boy by an angry bull; or roaming the 
green glades of Windsor, he lights on the Queen out 
airing, and gets gratis, as near a stare at majesty as 
loyalty can desire; in fact, romantic incidents will 
find such people out, even if we could fancy them 
travelling, “packed and labelled” by one of Pickford’s 
vans, or consigned to that fast exploding ne plus ultra 
of dilatory dulness, the “heavy Falmouth coach,” in 
which 

‘Yawn answers yawn, each sleeper has a brother, 
And every snore re-echoes to another.” 
Such an one am I. I have never yet ‘‘ done the tour” 
from Dan to Bersheba, but I may some time or other; 
and in such ease I feel convinced that, so far from re- 
turning with the cry, “all is barren,” I shall reap a 
full crop of adventure, and find incidents springing 
to my camel’s foot at each league I travel. 1 seldom 
leave home without having to add some fresh “jot- 
ting” to an “ Anecdote Book” which I shall leave be- 
hind me one of these days. as a mine of “ Romances 
of Real Life,” into which probably, no one will take 
the trouble to dig, only because the incidents treasured 
therein happen to be “facts stranger than any fiction.” 

I cannot give stronger proof how adventures thrust 
themselves upon me, than by stating that I found the 
materials of the following legend in the dirtiest, ugli- 
est, least interesting village probably in all Ireland. 
Some years ago, Castle Gregory, “ barony of Corka- 
guiny, county of Kerry,” boasted the distinction of be- 





ing the largest aggregate of thatched cabins in the| 


kingdom; but as if the “premier baron ” should by a 
“step in the peerage” sink into the junior viscount, so 
has Castle Gregory of late years. lost its proud dis- 
tinction by a “ beggarly sprinkling” of slated houses, 
making the squalid misery of the adjoining hovels 
more marked. Its sameness is not even relieved by a 


church tower, as that edifice stands in the hamlet of 


Killiney, about half a mile distant; the steep 


street is crowned by one of those hideous chapels 


which gazetteers, having nothing better to speak in 


their praise, generally designate “a substantial cruci- 


| portion; its gentry, the curate, the priest, and the dis- 
pensary doctor; and these gentlemen being (one per- 
force, the others perchance) celibates, I don’t suppose 
such a thing as a polka pelisse was ever seen in the 
Vicinity, except on the person of some lady tourist 


| whirling meteor like by, gone before well seen, on her 


| way to explore those grand natural epics beyond, the 


|majestic swell, or Connor Hill and Brandon 


= == | Mountain, gleaming forth incentives to curiosity from | for your deciphering propensities. 


|the misty grandeur of their recesses. 

Such is Castle Gregory, and being such, a more un- 
| propitious field for adventnre has, I suppose, seldom 
| presented itself; and yet here it was that a truant dis- 
position led me to the materials for the following 
chapters, which in a practiced hand might be drawn 
out into a three volume historical romance, but which 
in mine will only aspire to occupy a half-dozen pages. 
Thus it chanced : 

I was driving through one of Castle Gregory’s dir- 

tiest lanes, ev voute to Connor Hill and Dingle, when 
my eye was caught by the color and shape of a large 
/Stone forming the rather incongruous corner of one of 
‘the hovels. Its coler bespoke it limestone, a scarce 
and costly article in that region of clay slate and con- 
glomerate; its arched shape indicated that it had 
once formed part of some regular architectural door- 
| way or window, and through all its dirt and discolor- 
|ment I thought I could distinguish some formed char- 
jacters cut in relief. An old inseription has always a 
|charm for an antiquarian; I wasin the land of Ogham, 
too ; and in short, without regarding appearances in 
the eyes of the Castle Gregorians, I stopped my car, 
and in an instant was on my knees, poring over the 
ancient fragment, and endeavoring to make out its 
character before applied to its present “ vile uses ”— 
a cut stone in a cabin—* Alexander stopping a bung- 
hole !” 

There was an inscription certainly—well cut letters, 
easily made out, but not so easily connected into sense 
or meaning. I had soon taken a sketch of the stone 
anda copy of the characters, and while doing so, it 
struck me as “rather odd” that nobody seemed to 
mind my position or occupation; no crowd gathered ; 
no one seemed to think that in employing myself 
there and thus I was doing anything uncommon ; in 
fact, I afterwards discovered that this stone was the 
Castle Gregory sphynx, defying all decipherers, and 
that the whole village, had a kind of pride in the pos- 
session of a block little less perplexing to the local 
antiquarians, than the “ Rosetta Stone” had long been 
to the student of hieroglyphics. 

While thus engaged, a comely, portly, well clad 
individual approached me, intelligence in his eye, and 
civility in his manner; and in recording our conversa- 
tion I take the opportunity of reporting on these 
pages, my sense of the good will and cordiality with 
which L was aided in obtaining the materials for my 
tale, by the priest’s clerk at Castle Gregory, the 
shrewd and civit Mr. Patrick Cummane. If my 
friend had a fault (which I doubt), it was “a weak- 
ness ” “toward words of learned length,” and Latin 
quotations. Yet I incline to think that this should 
rather be set down as part of the racy sententiousness 
of his character. I had afterwards much intercourse 
written and oral, with my friend, Patrick Cummane ; 
and Ishould not like to dissassociate my recollections 
of him from the “ sesquipedalia verba,” and delicious 
fag-ends of Latinity, with which he generally gar- 
nished his quotations. May he live to use them as 
long as is agreeable to himself, and, “ may his portly 
shadow never grow less.” 

**That’s a complicated oid stone, sir,” was Patrick’s 
first self-introductory address to me. 

“Yes,” I replied, just beginning to make out some- 
thing of a date in numeral letters; “I suppose it be- 
longed to some old building hereabouts. Where is 
Castle Gregory ?” 

“ Where’s Castle Gregory! is it your honor ?” re- 
turned Patrick. “Sure it is hereabout, and beyond 
us ; ‘mea paupera regna, as the poet says; the larg- 
est thatched village in Ireland, as the statisticians as- 





self your honor means. Why, then, it’s gone! long 
and many a day ago; stick or stone isn’t to the fore, 
except that one forenent you, and its fellow, that’s 
somewhere else about the village, left to ‘ puzzle pos- 
terity,’ as I heard ould people say. And °tis them 
that prevaricate the literati in style,” continued he, 
warming with his subject. “’Tis many a day that 
‘the black priest’ (rest his soul, he was the learnedest 
priest in the mission since Father Maurice Fitzgerald 
of the island, died)—many is the day he sat upon that 
|stone, in wonderful deliberation and dubiosity ; and 
tis often he said, that they might as well try to de- 





| the fellow of this arch stone, of which you spoke just 
/now, and some little clue to the history of this place, 
I should not despair of being able to solve the mystery.” 
| ‘Why, then, sir, as you seem curious about such 
\things, “twould be a pity not to forward your auspi- 
jcious intentions,” replied Patrick. “The stone you 
must have; ’tis somewhcre about the village, I know; 


——=)|Bay of St. Brandon, with its silvery strand and | and if your hunor is coming back this way from Viogle, 


jin a day or two, the stones shall be laid out all ready 
And there are some 
stories, too, about the old castle that’s gone; and if your 
jhonor will ‘deign to lend an ear, ‘TI can a tale or two 
junfold,’ as the poet says.” 

“My friend was obviously an original, and as obliging 
jas original. I thanked him much for his civility, of 
which [ gladly availed myself. The mysterious stones 
were placed at my disposalin a few days after. The 
stories were duly told, in the quaint verbosity peculiar 
to my friend; who, to his credit be it spoken, declined 
any remuneration for some labor and trouble, which it 
must have cost him, to minister to my curiosity. In due 
time, the inscription was deciphered, in the characters 
covied below, and which may be termed the framework 
of the legend that follows, with a few historical facts in- 
terwoven. There they stand, in all the oracuiar brevity, 
which so long perplexed the local antiquarian; whether 
their interest be lessened by being woven into a ‘ story 
of real life,” remains for the reader to decide: ‘ 
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severate; but I suppose it’s the ould ancient castle it-| 


PART 1. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE BLYTHE BRIDAL. 


“Tt stands fair and firm at last!” said old Gregory 
Hoare, as he looked up at the barred windows and strong 
walls of the fortalice, which he had just completed for 
the protection of the broad and rich grant held by him, 
as tenant-in-chief, under the ‘ Desmoni.’” 

“True for you, master,” responded his right-hand 
man, and confidential tollower—a stone-mason by trade, 
who had also been the principal builder of the fortress. 
“Where’s the Moore, or Lahive, will dare to cough 
nov, as he passes down to Letterough.* 

“ Lahive!” exclaimed Gregory Hoare, his fierce grey 
eye lightening ashe spoke, “I wish I saw one of the 
name come uearer than Aucushla River, with his hat 
on his head; and as for the Moores, | hope never to see 
one of the breed inside the walls, unless it be tied neck 
and heels, like vagrants and trampers, as they are, all 
of them, man, woman, and child; and let alone Moore,” 
continued he, warming with the subject, “I'd like to 
see Hussey of the Dangan,t himself, coming to try his 
hand, or break his head against your work, Jack, my boy 
—that is, in the way of untriendliness, 1 mean.” 

“Isa proud day, master, when a Hoare can raise 
his head as high as any Hussey of them all,” chimed in 
his attendant—‘ ay! and lodge ‘the Thiernach’ if he 
came the way. Loog may your honor live to reign over 
it; ay, and your son, and your son’s son after him,” he 
added, making a kind of side bow to “ Black Hugh,” as 
he was called, his master’s only son, who stood loun ing 
against the castle doorway. 

“ That’s true, father!” suddenly exclaimed the young 
man, “what are we to call our castle, now that it’s built. 
Hussery has his keep at the other side of the mountain, 
and why not Hoare, at this; Dangany Horan will 
sound just as well as Dangan y Houssuh, any day.” 

Gregory Hoare paused for a moment, and then hastily 
replicd, ‘No! by the blessed saint, whose mountain is 
looking down upon us, I wrought for it, and I thought 
for it; and many a Hoare will come after me, who, may- 
be, will think little of the old man that first gave him a 
strong place, anda fairestate in the world; none of my 
name shall ever cross that threshold, without thinking 
of him that first reared the walls—it shall be Gregory’s 
Castle, in the name of God ; and you, Jack,” continued 
he, laughing, “ shall christen it in your ‘ finishing pet,’ 
for which you were asking a while ago.” 

“Very good, master, UastLeE Grecory let it be for 
evermore—success and long life to you,” said the obse- 
quious dependant, as the old man disappeared into the 
castle, in order to procure for his master-mason the fin- 
ishing libation, without which, according to Irish pre- 
Mathewite ideas, no work was luckily concluded. 





CHAPTER II. 


Gregory Hoare, while running over the records of his 
local feuds and jealousies, as related in the preceeding 
chapter, had not observed how his son’s brow darkened, 
while he spoke so bitterly and contemptuously of the 
Moores, a family of some importance in the district, be- 
‘tween whom and the Hoares many causes of jealousy 
‘and rivalry existed. Indeed, there were many thiugs 





form structure.” The only business of intcrest carried cipher the pyramids of Egypt themselves as ‘the | Which Gregory Hoare overlooked, while engrossed by 
on is (pardon the pur, reader,)a petty usury practiced | stone of Castle Gregory.’ ” 


by some close monied hunks, who have grown “snug” | 


“ Well, my friend,” said I, “the pyramids, as the 


\the intensity of his desire to become a castled chieftain; 
lin fact, while he had been erecting his fortress of lime 


on profitable leases granted by the Rowan family, | black priest called them, meaning, I suppose, the sacred |and stone, his son had been building a castle of his own 
from whom the estate passed by purchase to its pres-| language of Egypt, have been deciphered, and I don’t |in the clouds, laying his own plans of visionary felicity; 








the district. Its natural productions are, children at| plain Roman capitals. Here is a date, which I make t The fastness or stronghold of Hussey. Vulgarly called 


ent owner, Lord Ventry, the leviathian proprietor of | think your stone so very difficult either. The letters are “@ Lettreagh, the Half Cantred, or Barony. 
no stint, and (until the famine of 1847) pigs in ae somewhere in the sixteenth century; and if I had) «Dingel-d’y-Couch.” 
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and of all the fair spirits of earth and air, who should] and in as flaming a passion as a choleric man had ever) preparations in progress; and on a lovely summer’s 
he have selected to minister to his day-dream of happi-|indulged during a long life. evening, the young man and his follower stood on the 
ness, but Esteex Moore, a daughter of the sworn foe of| It was the last act (but one) of that bitter,life-long| very spot described in the opening chapter. Near 
his house and name. enmity. ‘That very night saw the old man stricken|them, in an easy straw chair (mahogany was not yet 
I don’t know how it is, but these Montague-and-|by a fearful attack of paralysis. After long wrestling|even in king’s houses), sat old Gregory, smiling in 
Capulet affairs seldom end well. Romeo and Juliet is| between life and death, he was restored, but to a state | helpless imbecility—the individuals the same, and yet 
a beautiful play, but a shocking story of real life; little| little better than a living death—his faculties were|how changed in all their relations ! 
good ever comes of those love matches, which take their | obvionsly impaired to childishness, his articulation re-| The evening breeze began presently to blow chilly 
rise in the rule of contradictions; and when we see some | duced to some indistinct mumblings; and it was only|from the broad bay of St. Brandon. The old man 
young “ hopeful” bent on “ following his own vagary,”| when his eye lightened. up with impatience at finding | acknowledged it by a slight shiver, and a restless look 
against the will of “old square-tocs,” God only knows|that his son or servants could not comprehend his|round for his attendant to lead him to his chamber. 
how much the love of opposition may mingle with the | wexpressed wants or wishes, that you saw any re-|He retired slowly and painfully, without evincing the 
fancy for a fair girl, to bring about an ill-suited mar-|semblance to the once proud, imperious Gregory | slightest recognition of any surrounding object, not 
riage; in such cases, it is not very wonderful that a| Hoare. He thenceforth wandered harmlessly about | even of his sor, as he passed bim in the door-way. 
youth, who often execrated parental obduracy, through | his own dwelling on fine days, glad to be led out in} “ Well, Master Hugh,” said Jack Barrett, when the 
all the moods and tenses of courtship, should afterwards, | the sunshine to the green knoll before the castle; and|old man had disappeared, “ you see how things come 
when he comes to wear “ square-toed shoos” himself,| then the old man would look up at the tower he had|about. There you are, glory be to God for it, and 
and finds his “ goddess made of clay,”—ay, and, perhaps, | built, smile feebly, and endeavor to utter something} Miss Eileen will soon be at the top of the table, and 
of very unmouldable clay, too—that he should then, I| which to the listeners sounded like “ that’s Castle | nobody to say ill you did it. Didn’t [ tell you that 
say, occasionally acknowledge to himself and others,| Gregory !” you would be your own master one of these days ?” 
that he might have done better, ifhe had looked a little| ‘This event necessarily made a great change in Hugh| “ Why, Jack,” replied the young man thoughtfully, 
through the spectacles of ~ old square-toes,” and availed | Hoare’s position and prospects. We should wrong the] “ you made a guess, and ’tis the will of God that it is 
himself somewhat of the bought wisdom of experience,| young’man if we supposed that his natural feelings as |come nearly true, and there’s no doubt ’m going to 
before he had pronounced the irrevocable words, “for|a son did not receive a considerable shock at the ca-|be happy sooner than I expected; but for all that, I 
better, for worse, ’till death us do part.” lamity which had befallen his father; but as the old| don’t know how it is, Jack, when I see that poor old 
Whether our legend leads to any such conclusion, re-| man’s incapacity became evident, Hugh Hoare, by de-| man creeping like a dumb thing about his own castle 
mains to be seen, Hugh Hoare was yet in full career of| grees, began to assume the direction and control of|that he built, and was so proud of, I wish ten times a 
* following his own vagary;” all the world atout (Castle | affairs, and to transact all business of importance with |day that he was himself again, supposing that he kept 
Gregory) knew that “ the young master ” was “ making | the same decision as if he were already, by inheritance, | me all my days a bachelor.” 
up to Miss Eileen Moore;” but as all knew the fiery| the head of his house. i The filial feeling expressed in these words was in- 
temper of the sire, and the dogged mood of the son, no| One or two years rolled on; the old man’s mind | comprehensible to the parasite, who had nothing bet- 
one ventured to whisper to old Gregory that his heir,|seemed gradually subsiding into the imbecility of|ter to offer than the coarss remark—“ Ayeh! you 
the only hope of his house, was wandering day after day, | childhood, while his bodily health gave no indications | might as well expect the walls of the castle to dance 
through the hollywoods of Shauntalive, which once|of his death being near, and Hugh Hoare, now arrived |a jig at your wedding, as to think that the old master 
flourished gay and green in that now denuded district,|at mature manhood, began to hold parley with the| will ever mind anything again; and that’s true mas- 
with the daughter of his most hated foe. ‘The present| thought, that he need not await his father’s decease in| ter,” he continued, changing the subject as if a sud- 
was all to these young people; and if ever they sent a| order to decide on his union with Eileen Moore. den thought had struck him, “ one part of my saying 
thought into the far future, it was merely to rest for a| When the thought first presented itself, the young|is come to pass, and what’s to hinder the rest ? there’s 
moment on the lover-like hope, that “somehow,” or|man repelled it assomething parricidal. The occasion of | the handsome bit of limestone over the doorway still; 
“sometime,” they knew neither how, nor when, their|his father’s original illness, the dreadful imprecations|and if your honor only says the word, I'll have your’s 
union might be accomplished. on the “ seed, breed, and generation of Moore,” which | and Miss Eileen’s name carved there against the wed- 
All this while, Hugh Hoare stands, with dark brow| were the last articulate sounds he had ever heard|ding day, to stand ‘in secula seculorum,’ as Father 
and flushed cheek, leaning against the doorway, his dis- his father utter; these considerations caused him to|Casey says: 
gust at the shocking idea of his lady-love being tied|shrink with a kind of instinctive horror from bringing} “ What a scholar you are, Jack,” returned his mas- 
“ neck and heels” mingling with annoyance at his father’s |a daughter of that hated family under a reof-tree which | ter, laughing; “ I don’t know, and yet I would like to 
rejection of his suggestion about naming the castle. ‘The | still called the old man master; but again the thought | mark my wedding-day well enough, Well,” he said, 
shrewd stone-mason perceives his dissatisfaction, but,| would come back, coupled with the idea of his father’s| “TI leave it all to you, Jack; I know you'll cut the 
with the usual cunning of his country and class, waits|evident unconsciousness of all passing events, of|lctters in style, at all events; and now that you men- 
for some hint by which to frame his course, so as to|Kileen’s wasting fprm and fading cheek, and of their} tion Father Casey, I think you may as well step down 
keep well with the “young master,” as well as“the|youth passing away. Conjoined to all these, came|to his reverence and ask him what to put upon it; 
old.” the pious reflections which men so gladly dwell on,/he’ll give you something — and scholar-like, you 
“TI think, Jack,” said Hugh Hoare at last, “ my father when they happen in second inclinations, that family|know. I’m going over to the Moores for a week, and 
might have given the Hoares some share in the name of|feuds were unchristian, that neighbors should dwell|I won’t be back again, until the day ; so mind you 
their own castle. We shal! all be dead and gone one of jin peace and amity; and under all these combined in-| have it all complete and finished before then.” 
these days, and when our seed and breed is vanished fluences, Hugh Hoare at last arrived at a decision,| ‘ Never fear me, master,” said Jack Barrett, “I’m 
from Letteragh, who will ever know that Castle Greg-| that his nuptials should no longer be delayed, and the |the boy that will do it in style, and Father Casey will 
ory belonged to ws, more than to Gregory the Great, | “merrie monthe of Maie,” 1566, was fixed on for his|give me the Latin” 
that my father is so proud of being named after ?” marriage. 
“ Well, then, that’s true enough; never a thought I . "i 
thought of that,” chimed in the accommodating Jack CHAPTER IV. Father Casey was a retired, studious character, of 


Barrett. “Gorrah but, Master Hugh,” he suddenly! All this while Jack Barrett,who continued a recog-| simple, unpretending habits; he was reverenced in the 

exclaimed, “ what’s that you are saying about—about| nized “ hanger-on ” at the castle, was gradually pos- district as an amiable man and a profound scholar; 

the family vanishing out of the barony—what’s to ail| sessing himself of the same in the young man’s favor|and to him Jack Barrett resorte?, with his “ master’s 
you when (with a knowing wink) you get your own| which he had formerly occupied with his father. By/compliments, requesting an inscription for the dvor- 
fancy, from having as many sous and daughters as| degrees he arrived at the familiarity of an established | way of Castle Gregory.” 

there are days in the week ?” favorite, and maintained his ground by means of that} “ What kind of inscription does your master want ?” 

“ Ah, Jack,” said Black Hugh, despondingly, “ that ready, fawning flattery, in which the lower ranks of| inquired the priest. 
will never be; didn’t you hear my tather about the/ Irish are adepts, beyond, perhaps, any other class of} “ Well, then, he leaves it all to your reverence,” re- 
Moores, just now ?” men. If aspeculation may be indulged as to the|plied Jack; “only his own name must be in it, and 
“Ah, what about that %” retorted the practiced | origin of this trait of national character, I would trace | Miss Eileen’s name, and the day of the marriage; and 
time server,” “won't you be your own master. one of | it to the policy observed in the plantation of Ireland by|then you may make the rest out as you like, to 
these days,and then what is to keep you from clapping] the English, which, by establishing a marked distinc-|‘ puzzle posterity.” 

your own name, in letters a foot long, on that door-|tion of races, and an ascendancy of the “Saxon” above} ‘The simple priest thought for a moment, and then 

cheek you're leaning against; aye, faith ! and putting] the “Celt,” reduced the latter to the use of eunning|said— 

Miss Eileen at the top of the table the day after——” | and deceit as the means for obtaining, first, toleration,| “Vl do it, my son, ‘more Romanorwm. I think 
“Hold your nonsense,” replied the young man,|and, ultimately, an unsuspected ascendancy over their|an inscription of initials will be more classical and 

turning hastily away, as his father appeared with a|haughty masters, who never supposed that the crouch-| concise.” 

case bottle of spirits and a glass, under the influence] ing, submissive follower, seeming to live, and almost| ‘“ Anything your reverence pleases,” replied Jack, 

of which he soon heard the double-faced Jack Bar-| breathe, by their sufferance, was really influencing |to whom the word ‘initials’ conveyed no definite idea, 

ret wishing “the old master” a “ long life and happy | their thoughts, and deciding their actions in matters} whether the intended inscription was to be English or 
reign over Castle Gregory.” of moment; and yet such has ever been the case iu| Arabic. 

Ireland. ‘There are few families which have not some| Ina few minutes the priest produced to the ex- 
CHAPTER III. ? sense-carrier ” attached to them, who humors the|pectant workman a paper, with the following myste- 
|, proat en master’s whims, moulds his ideas, cringes to him, flat-| rious letters inseribed: 

ugh Hoare become, to all intents, his own master] ers him and “ manages him !” HY.#.ET.E.M.: ME.E.—V.D.M.A.D. 

much sooaer than his flattering follower, or any one| Of this class was Jack Barrett. Like others of his MDLXVI. 

else, anticipated. Olid Gregory, having accomplished | degree and calling. a strange mixture of fidelity and| Jack Barrett received the paper, and, after gazing 

the darling wish of his life, and seated himself in petty | duplicity, he felt a thorough devotion to “the family | hopelessly at the characters for a while, he insinuat- 

independence in his strong castle, began, like Alex-| under whith he was bred, born, and reared.” Yet to| ingly said to the priest— 

ander, to look new worlds to conquer, and for lack of | the head of it he did no 1icsitate to practice the most} “If your reverence would be pleased to English 

better objects, soon entered on an active feud with} fulsome adulation, the most insincere show of defer-| these lejters for me, I'd work them the easier.” 

his neighbors, the Moores. Lone : ence; and, after chiming in with all his prejudices and} “ Willingly, my son,” replied the priest. “The 
A dispute about the bounds of their respective pos-| fancies, would, the moment his back was ‘turned, en-| symbols runs thus: 

Sessions soon engaged them in as“ pretty a quarrel”) tertain his cronies by boasting “how nately he had F “« «Hugh Hoare et Eileen Moore me effecere, 

as two litigious, hot-headed Irishmen need desire. Af-| Jxwnbugged the master,” being ready at the same mo- Quinto die Maii, a.pv. 1566." 

ter sundry attempts to settle the dispute upon the} ment to “run to Cork, bare-foot,” or “clear a fair or! which, being interpreted, meaneth no more than that 

land, after Dandy Dinmont’s fashion, with their “cla- patron,” at “the cost of a fractured skull,” if “the| Hugh Hoare and Eileen Moore got these letters cut 

halpeens,” the matter was carried as a “plea of novel) master” gave him the slightest intimation of his|on the fifth of next month.” " 

disseizin ” before “ The Desmond's” seneschal in his| pleasure. ‘This class of men seem peculiar and indig-| “ My mind’s aisy now,” replied Jack, receiving the 

“ec ” 2 - 

court at “the Dingel,” which then held an extensive) enous to Ireland, and the modernized personification| paper again, and turning to go away. 

jurisdiction over the barony. Gregory Hoare was} of it has been drawn with the hand of a master, in ut Jack’s mind was not yet “ aisy,” as he termed 

toiled at law, the case ruled against him, and he re-| Mr. Lever’s immortal “ Mickey Free.” it: as he turned to go away, a new and ambitious 

turned home doubly embittered against the Moores| The day for Hugh Hoare’s wedding was fixed, the| thought seized him; and, considering himself as the 
. 
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THE ALBION. 








builder, if not architect of a castle, which he used to 
eall, “the neatest bit of work in the barony, or the 
barony next it,” he suddenly conceived the wish to 
perpetuate his own name as well as his master’s. 

With sundry scratchings of his head, and much 
roundabout explanation, he made his wish known to 
the priest. i 

The good man paused. “Black Hugh may not 
like it,” was his first suggestion to the ambitious 
workman; but presently the classic recollection of the 
crafty builder of the Pharos, who carved his own 
name in stone under his employer’s in plaster, came | 
into his mind, and decided him to grant Jack Bar-| 
rett’s request. “Ambition is confined to no class or 
rank,” thought he: “why should not this poor man 
aim at leaving a name behind him as well as his bet- 
ters?” Whereupon he added to the paper the fol- 
lowing letters: 

10.B: M: H.O. 
which he indicated to mean— 
«Johannes Parret, minister, hujus operis.” 

and after translating for the benefit of the applicant, 
he dismissed him as , le asa king, torecord his own 
and his master’s glories upon the door-stone. It some- 
times occurred to Jack Barrett, as he proceeded with 
his work, that his moody master might take offence at 
the freedom of his proceeding; but he trusted to the 
chapter of accidents, to the good humor belonging to 
a wedding festival—above all, to his own wheedling 
tact and address, to obtain pardon for the liberty he 
was taking. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The wedding-day came at last. Icannot say the 
marriage-bells rang merrily; for I question if there be 
even now, a bell in the barony to ring out a marriage 
peal. Buta merry wedding there was, no doubt; a 
bright day, a great gathering of both “factions” to 
the “ drag-home;” and a proud man that day was old 

- William Moore, as his comely daughter rode towards 
her own eastle, beside her handsome husband. 
We have said little hitherto of William Moore, 
‘Sly Will,” as he was popularly called; nor need we 
say much now, as our tale has little reference to him. 
Enough to say that his general character was that of 
a close, cautious, reserved man, an overmatch in small 
matters, requiring craft or cunning in their manage- 
ment, for his gnce choleric antagonist, Gregory Hoare, 
though far inferior to him in boldness of conception, 
or capacity of mind. Hence the latter had held the 
higher station in general respect, and was on the whole 
-the more prosperous and successful man of the two. 
It was only on occasions when impetuosity or reckless- 
ness brought Gregory Hoare into some petty dilemma, 
or within reach of his competitor’s small cunning in 
-some trivial matter, that William Moore used to ob- 
. tain than occasional advantage; and it is probable that 
the contemptuous opinion which Lfoare entertained of 
Moore’s abilities in general caused him to feel doubly 
incensed whenever he was overreached or foiled by 
so contemptible an antagonist. 
Such was “Sly Will Moore,” who generally dis- 
guised his satisfaction in attaining any of his objects, 
by an affection of soft simplicity in his manner, and 
mode of expression. Seldom had any one seen him 
betray such unequivocal marks of exultation and joy, 
as he displayed while escorting the new lady of Castle 
Gregory homewards; he galloped back and forward 
through the procession, he had a laugh for one “ co- 
clien” of the family, a broad joke for another, and a 
wink for a third, who whispered him in passing: “You 
done it neatly, Will, at last. We have Hugh Hoare 
with us nov, in spite of all old Gregory’s ill-will, and 
who date say against us now, from ‘Camp to Con- 
. minole.’”* All this was highly gratifying to the 
crafty old man, but it was when the walls of Castle 
Gregory caught his eye, with the summer sun 
shining bright upon them, and a white flag 
streaming in the breeze in honor of the occasion, 
. that William Moore’s exultation came to a crisis; his! 
. littie cunning eye lighced- up, he rose in his stirrups, | 
waved his hat in the air, and calling out, “Three 
cheers for Hugh Hoare and his bride,” led the way 
himself with a-lusty hurrah ! 

Meanwhile,preparations for the arrival of the bridal 
route had duly progressed. Jack Barrett’s work was 
done; the door-stone engraved in clear clean-cut letters; 


Bay, and its bold head, as the loophole windows 
would permit, was to be prepared for the bridal cham- 
ber. This room had from the first been occupied by 
Gregory Hoare himself; he had continued in it 
through all his days of sickness and imbecility, and it 
was considered a critical and hazardous experiment to 
remove him; but on a review of the sleeping ac- 
commodations of Castle Gregory the bed-rooms of 
which, like all erections of the date, were constructed 
upon the pigeon-hole principle of allotting to each in- 
mate little more room than the space in which to lie 
down, it seemed a matter of necessity, that if the new 
comer was to be suitably lodged, the old man must 
vacate his chamber for the use of the bride. 

This remove was effected only on the day preceding 
the marriage; the old man on retwrning from his daily 
bask in the sun, was led, uot to his old accustomed 
bed-chamber, but to a smaller room hitherto occupied 
by his son, and looking eastward over the castle front 
and entrance. At first, old Gregory evinced no sense 
of the change, but presently, at intervals, he was ob- 
served to look round him with a surprised and dis- 
pleased air; he sometimes knit his brow,putting forth 
his stick, he felt the opposite wall stand closer to him 
than it used todo. Through the night the old wo- 
man who watched him observed his sleep to be more 
broken and restless than usual; in the morning, how- 
ever, he seemed placid and listless as before. The 
warm sun from the east pouring through his window, 
in a way it had never done in his former apartment, 
seemed to cheer and gratify him, and having break- 
fasted, he sat before the window, apparently gazing 
on vacuity, as listless and unobservant as usual, 

While he thus sat, unheeded by all whose attention 

was engrossed by the expected bridal pageant 
the cry at length passed, “Here they come at last ! 
They are over the Ford of Tullaree—they will be on 
the long Causeway in the ‘erack of a whip.” And at 
the word, every inmate of the castle crowded to the 
entrance to geta first look at the handsome bride. 
Even old Nelly, on whom devolved the watching of 
Gregory Hoare, forgot her charge in the excitement 
of the moment, and was in the midst of them. On 
they came amid shout and hurrah; the pipers played 
with all their might; the followers of the family 
wished “ blessings and welcomes” to the handsome 
couple; and long and high rung the cheer, led by 
“Sly Will Moore,” as before, when Hugh Hoare, gal- 
lantly leaping from his horse, assisted his bride to 
dismount from her’s. 
It was done, and Hugh Hoare prepared to enter his 
father’s hall, with fair wife upon his arm. He paused, 
however, for a moment, to see what the priest’s Lat- 
inity and Jack’s handicraft had done to commemorate 
his nuptials. He easily recognized his own and his 
wife’s initials, but the additional memorial of Jack 
Barrett puzzies him sorely. He determines, however, 
to postpone investigation to another day, and turns 
once more to enter his castle door; his father-in-law, 
and the connections of both families, following in 
close and festive array. 

In the very threshold,however,a horrid obstacle awaits 
him: through the crowded servants, curtseying and smil- 
ing welcome all around, he suddenly perceives a palsied 
hand tearing its way, and pushing them aside ; and right 
vefore him, in unnatural vigor, every feature quivering 
with excitement, the eye glistening with renewed intelli- 
gence and former angry recollection, and his crutch-stick 
lifted and shaking in impotent fury, stood old Gregory 
Hoare! 

As he sat in his window, unheeded and alone, the 
shouts and tumults of his son’s wedding procession, had 
acted as a stimulus upon the old man’s torpid faculties; 
he saw a vast, an unusual throng approaching his castle ; 
they crowd about the door-way ; they prepare to enter; 
and, foremost among them, bustling and conspicuous, joy- 
ous and exulting, he reevgnises a face not seea for many 
a day, but brandedinto his memory—the face of the 
enemy of his long life, old William Moore; and under 
the strong excitement of this hateful vision, he becomes 
Gregory Hoare once again, fully alive and nerved to the 
purpose, that he will resist his enemy’s entrance ; spur 
him—crush him. In the strength of this determination, 
he makes his unnoticed and unassisted way down the stairs. 
No longer feeble, he forces a passage through the crowd; 
he stands in his own doorway ; he sees neither son nor 








the rooms were clean swept,and garnished with choice 


and fresh rushes, which even vet did service as carpet- dishes his crutch in impotent rage, and in the effort falls | 


*) 


ing in royal houses. A huge rade banquet was pre- 


pared for the hall; a coarser but not Jesser plentiful) + 


one for the barn, where Jack Barrett was to play the 
part of Amphytrion to tenants and dependants; the 
servants, from the master’s nurse to the henwife, all 
stood on their best to receive the bride on tiptoes of 
expectation, : 

One part of the preparation musi not be forgotten 
—the best bed-room, an apartment of good propor- 
tions, and commanding as lovely a view of Brandon 

2 this is a remote point of this wild barony, ‘next door to 
America,” as it is -ometimes described. 


myself ever so far removed {rom some unpleasant spectacle. 


son’s wife. Through the dense crowd his eyes singles 
out William Moore, and him alone. At him he bran- 


dead upon the threshold! 


* * * * 


“It’s an unlucky wedding, Tim,” whispered one guest 
to another, as they turned their horses’ hexds home-ward; 
‘left me for hunger next minute, I could not taste bit or 
|sup, after such a welcome home from a dead man.” 
| (To Le continued im our next). 
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jast held at Soissous in Frauce, the first prize, a gold medal and 


“TL wished myself as far) 1,000 francs, w.8 eawarled to Howard, Bedfo:d, En land; the 
as Couminwle,” is a proverbial expression, to siguify L wished) second to Usborne, Auierica; aud the third ty Samuelson, Ban- 


bury, England, 


(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


At the Old Gate. 


4nd so we have u et here again, love ; 
Here is my hand once more ; 

And with it the heart. now stricken— 
So proud in the days of yore, 

I know not now much that | loved you, 
When that word was.sp2k’en by me, 
That sundered our lives that night, dear, 

And sent you over the sea. 








Here I have sat all alone, love, 
In the first fresh hours of Spring, 
When the blackbird filled the twilight 
With the songs that it used tu sing, 
In the golden fall of that Auturan, 
That buried my hearts delight , 
But never a song could I sing, love, 
in the calm Of the falling night. 


I have waited long by this gate, love, 
For a gleam of the days of old, 
When the sunsets of summer came down, love, 
On their wings of amber and gold, 
And lingered amongst the tassels 
Of that bright laburnum tree ; 
There was glory above, mid the branches, 
But never a gleam for me. 


You thought that my heart was cold, love, 
I knew thatit seemed so then ; 
Put maidens of seventeen years, dear, 
Are not to be judged with men. 
There's a beauty of trust we must soar to, 
There's a lova to which we must grow ; 
And these years have unsaid that woud, dear, 
That I spoke to you long ago. 


There's a lingering kiss on my lips, love— 
It has lain since yours touched mine ; 
There’s a lovo in wy life that is yearning 
Tocling to your heart agits shrine ; 
Ah ! now you have taken that kiss, love, 

And with it crushed out the past ; 
I hava waited long, long at the old gate— 
i have waited, but found you at last! 





| From London Socwety.| 


A HAPPY ACCIDENT AT BRIGHTON, 


Well, although Brighton, doubtless, has contained ag 
many broken hearts and wasted lives as other places, 
their histories do not come to the surface so readily, and. 
it is a difficult town to weave a romance about. Itisall 
froth and flurry, dress and dinner, bathing, and bathos, 
during the short time we spent there, and we are apt to 
forget that such trivialitics as sorrow and sickness, dis- 
appointment and death exist. But 1 remember an old 
story of a happy accident that occurred years ago, when 
Brightelmstone had not longemerged from its obscurity, 
and the great and good Prince Regent held riotous court 
thereiu. 

The great and good is not yet forgotten in the town. 
“The evil that men do lives after them,” and there is 
many an old man and woman still left, who can repeat 
the stories told them by their parents, of the goings on 
of that most frolicsome of Princes. I could fill my pages 
with numberless anecdotes, drawn from original sources, 
of the questionable antics by which he made himself a 
byword to his people, and of the tricks he used to con- 
descend to play upon the bathing-woman, Martha Gunn, 
with whom he was as familiar as though she had been 
his equal. But I must not be amusing at the expense of 
decenvy, and these aristocratic pranks will not bear re- 
petition upon paper. THis common people even repeat 
his doings with the apologetic preface, “I’m ‘most 
ashamed to tell you.” 

That fact reveals a volume. 

At the time of which I speak, his reign was paramount, 
and his conduct was infectious. Pink coats and paste 
diamonds, ribald jests, and blasphemous oaths were the 
feshionable order of the day; and to shoot his neighbor 
for a tipsy quarrel over cards, or to insult his neighbor’s 
wife, were considered no disqualifications to the title of 
agentleman. Where the Prince Regent led the way it 
is no wonder that his courtiers played “follow my 
leader.” 

The young swells who lounged in his train, whenever 
it suited his princely pleasure to take up his abode in 
that most hidcous of royal residences, the Pavilion, 
brought no small amouat of vice and folly with them to 
seatter broadcoast over Brighton. It was a grand thing 
for the old town in those days, when royalty (of which 
alas ! it now knows nothing but what the Morning Post 
may tell) shone on it. 

Multitudes of holiday-seckers would turn out to see 





i 
“there’s a fine dinner within, they say, but if the Jife| 


Ara trial of French, English aud American reaping machines, | 


the lordlings and sprigs of gentility walk jauntily up and 
down the parade; to admire their frogged frock-coats, 
with the high fur cellars; their silk stockings and tight 
knee-breeches; their ruffled throats; dainty shoes and 
enormous buckles, invented by the Prince himself, and 
which, when in the height of the fashion, measured an 
inch long and five inches broad. 

Those were the days when trade flourished in the sea- 
side town, and helped to raise it to the place of impor- 
tance it has since become; when Mrs. Fitz crbert lived 
lin the house (still standing) which overlooks the Pavilion 
Gar Jens, and give /eles champetres at her country resi- 
dence, that must haye cost his Royal Highness more 
than a pound or two; while every amusement which the 
) Regent himself desired to enjoy, he threw away the 
nae of the realm upon. 


Grand days for some, but grand days that happily are 
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passed, and can never be revived in our advanced stage 
of civilization and independence. can’t do without the liquor. 
There existed in those days, somewhere about the| make it, and drink it with us afterward to see that it 
Old Steine, an old-fashioned country inn. It was large, |is right.” 
and dark, and rambling, ill-designed and ineonvenient,| So the three swells lounged away the morning in 
and had been erected long before Brighton was turned the bar discussing all things earthly. 
into a royal watering-place. But when the Pavilion * * * * * * * * 
reared its hydra-headed hideousness in such close 
proximity to ‘the old inn, the proprictor saw increasing 
profit, and quickly added a new wing to his establish- 
ment, with a card and drinking saloon to tempt the 
patronage of the young bloods of the Court. — Ilis de- 
sign succeeded. The hosteiry became fashionable, 
and as soon as night fell the lower part of his house 
was generally filled by a set of half tipsy, swearing 
roysterers, who only staggered thence between the 
small hours of the morning. Meanwhile the new ccnsemend with tens tent Chay deeekl tumble off. 
wing which he had added above increased the number SN aR EAS weunes tencount ives 
of his more respectable customers. BG Neen 8 ROW Ct ‘ g, Inno res, 
It happened —- a fine July morning, when the Court a - —_ beg arog Fo sag = 
was holding high festival in Brighton, that a party ith 28 i : 1 Se eal oe 7 - 
from the country drove up to the inn door, and de- Me ee a Se ae 5. Chev » SOS Gace ew 
manded accommodation for the night. They were a —_— ey - — a ul mr. — poe, # we 
very pleasant party to look upon, and when, on their th on th cg oge ; il a a eid ‘ ve a - mndew, 
question being answered in the affirmative, they left hat far cand ee Th -. rose hewn ned alike — 
their vehicle and. entered the dingy old house, they ee post ney happrrleorseape -— in white 
brought an atmosphere of new milk, fresh laid eggs, srg a recat a Page Mey a Pe 
isies and buttereups wi ’ at was most re- gt ay : , a eres: Serer 
eee teen wos A aray oo bate cae _— modest bosoms were crossed livtle pelerines that 
and three daughters—dressed in the quaintest of|fstened at the back, and round their waists, guiltless 
country fashions, but with sundry little attempts at of mays, and Close up a their arms, were tied 
gayety about them that accorded artistically with the black ribbon sashes that ell in tw o ends behind. 
primitive costumes. Papa and mamma had both nage pape eg a rons — nor the 
visited Brighton before, and had even seen his Royal woah a5 me = = n ? Spee t ore in natural 
Highness on the esplanade , therefore they maintained | "8 ets; but that of the third girl, w ich had not 
an air of calm dignity, based on the knowledge that proved, perhaps, so amenable to discipline, was cut 
they knew all about it; but the young ones had never|Short across ber forehead and permitted to flow over 
eft ah country west nce tey ere orn "Thin erate Mer yey id St 
was the first time they had ever been in a town, |*?'US wreseereang ? ' an, 
in an inn by the sea-side, and they were nig simple beauty; but the face of the youngest was the 
portionately eager, high spirited and excited. Not|™ost intelligent and refined looking of the three. 
that the young ladies of that age would have been per- | But they were all full of life, vivacity, and high spirits 
mitted, or would ever have dreamed of showing their though tempered for the moment by a natural 
excitement as wirestrainedly as our own dear girls|“™idity. , 
(not a whit worse for it than their progenitors, I'd take Presently came their parents to take them down 
my oath) would do ; but they herded together in the | Stairs. | The ordinary was a great trial to their coun- 
bay window that looked out on the Steine, and whis- trified bashfulness. They cowered together like three 
pered, and giggled, and blushed until mamma called hares by the side of their mother, and hardly dared at 
them to order by reminding them that they were not first to raise their voices above a whisper, so scared 
at home. were they at eating their dinner in the presence of 
Ilere the host entered to inform them that an ordi- “oe st Mm nal pe 9 pono rs courage to 
nary (or public dinner) was held at 4 o’clock each | ‘00% round, they found papa had engaged in conver- 
jr toe, ; upon which papa, a bluff, farmer-looking —_— with sucha - —-- very handsome 
old gentleman in leathern gaiters and corduroy ous a too, bes tney tought, as they stole shy 
—— sarees pees at table “ ag Deo wn? - mao — ae sss — rar raped. — 
e then consulted the host as to their best me ) esed. aw 8 OWN hair \ : 1 thing 
spending the day. It seemed that "aes had ponies - among the fashionables of that period); his jabot m 
Brighthelmstone for a holiday on the occasion of his trimmed with lace, and in it was stuck a diamond pin 
youngest ape gree pactyier and sd awe after reste ees Se ‘ eee 
ie manner of pleasure-seekers, to do as much as was|+ , 2 Maidens; Dul papa seemed 
possible in thet time. The inn-keeper advised them |#t home with him, He was telling him how he had 
and wreathed with smiles and blushes, the little eoun- brought Bessy and Phebe and Lil to Brighthelmstone 
try maidens, looking like posies for innocence and a i mgt po ——— re Lil's seventeenth 
simplicity, tripped after their worthy parents. As they euhenapes 5s meee be the wonders | »"y which they had 
left the inn, three fashionable bucks of the Prince Re-| een celebrating that happy anniversary; and he had 
gent style swaggered up to it. picked up rather a pretty gewgaw for his girl in one 
“By George! not bad-looking wenches !” cried! Of the fine new shops yonder. Here he called on Lil 
one. ““ Fresh importations from the country, I should |t® exhibit her birthday gift to the stranger, upon which 
imagine,” quoth another. The third answered nothing. the girl with the soft, straight hair held out a slender, 
but he turned for a moment, and looked after the old-|tembling wrist encircled by a bracelet of Brighton 
fashioned little figures. pebbles, St. Aubyn admired the trinket, and, with 
“ Come on, St. Aubyn,” said the first speaker. “The papa’s evident approbation, entered into conversation 
morning’s thirsty, and 1 must initiate our host into| With the owner—an end for which he had been work- 
the mysteries of the new cup his Royal Highness pa-| i": A desultory sotto voce conversation ensued be- 
tronizes. Faith, ‘tis strange, but I'm not clear I un-| Ween them, durmg which, although St. Aubyn cer- 
ders.ood him now !” tainly had the best of it, he managed to extract many 
“*Pwould be stranger still if you had,” replied St. |” innocent expression of wonder, a ohy incredulous 
Aubyn, “considering you drank a quart of the mix- look, a simple rendering of his own double meanings, 
ture before you applied for the recipe. But perhaps I that made him, spite of his courtly education, ashamed 
shall remember it. Here is our host. Marklands. by | Of himself. : s 
The meal ended, the little maidens, all ready for 
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By the time the gong sounded for the ordinary the 
three little maidens were standing in their bedroom on 
the tiptoe of expectation, waiting for mamma and papa 
to call and take them down stairs. They had done 
great things that morning. They had walked on the 
chain pier, and all of a flutter met the Prince Regent 
on the esplanade; they had stood on the beach and 
watched the boats putting out to sea, and looked into 
all the shups, and had a donkey ride, while mamma 


what name do the party go that have just left your : - : F 
house 2” another junketing, were withdrawn by their careful 
junketing, were withirawn by 

_“ Hark to him !” cried his companions. “ We ask/ Parents; and St. Aubyn, dissatisfied, he hardly knew 
him fora recipe, and he demands the name of a| Wy, with his life, himself, and the world in general, 
wench. It is wine, man, you are to think of—wine, retired to spend the evening in his usual dissipations, 
not women.” and eventually, being weary, and somewhat the worse 

“They should never be separated, if his Royal for liquor, refused to go home, but called for a bed at 
Highness’ word is to be taken,” “ |the inn, and about midnight staggered up to it. 
“ But who attended to them both at once ? i a * - ° * . . ° bt - 
. Aubyn, and women afterwards ?” | “Oh,what a wonderful day we have had,” cried Bessy, 

n this case I reverse the order. Let me have the /as the sisters shut themselves into their chamber for 
name, and I'll tell you of the mixture.” |the night. 
4 ) 

*T don’t know the name, my Lord, but they have! It had been found impossible to give them a bed- 
Sar at the ordinary for this afternoon.” room next to their parents; but as they were all three 

ie oe very good. Keep one for me.” _ _ | to oceupy the same apartment, and they had promised 

y. pone ! Was ever such a fellow for running! mamma and papa to lock their door, it was considered 
am to earth? Which of the trio is it, St. Aubyn 2” | they would be safe . 

6 "Phas 3 . sane @ ? fs ens . ” H 

. f hat is my business. ‘ “Such a wonderful, glorious day !” said Phebe; 
- , too, shall dine at the ordinary to-day. I should|« and we have kept it up so late, too. Fancy ! it is 
i a kuow if our tastes agree.” aaa jactually striking one! Were we ever out of bed at 
: hen you may take my seat. I resign it in your| such an hour before 2” 
ar ‘i =~ you may remember (if you can) how to} “It will be a long time before we forget Lil’s seven- 
saix the Prince’s cup, teenth birthday. Why, Lil, what is the matter with 




















“Stay, St. Aubyn, you are so devilish touchy. I)you? Will you fall to thinking, instead of undressing 
Tell Marklands how to} yourself ?” 


“Til is dreaming of the handsome gentleman who 
talked to her at dinner,” laughed Phebe. “It’s better 
you shouldn’t Lil. Father says he is a Lord.” 

“It can make no difference to me what he is,” said 
Lil, starting up with a blush. “Most likely we shall 
never light on him again. But I’m tired Phebe. We 
have been on our feet all day.” 

“ That’s true enough, my dear; so the sooner we 
get to bed the better.” 

Hereupon the sisters proceeded to undress, when 
Lil uttered a ery of dismay. 

*“ What, now, sister ?” 

“Oh, my bracelet !—my beautiful b:acelet ! Where 
can it have gone to !” 

“Tsn’t it on your arm ?” 

“No !—see here, I must have dropped it. What 
will father say? My first bracelet, too. Bessy, I shall 
go wild !” 

“When did you see it last ?” . 
“Let me think a moment. Not—no, not since we 
were at table, and father called on me to show it to 
the gentleman.” 

“If he weren’t a Lord, I should say he stole it,” 
suggested Bessy. 

“Oh! Bessy, how can you be so foolish? I must 
have dropped it unler the dinner-table. The clasp 
was not very strong.” 

“Then you'll never see it again, Lil; for the wait- 
ers will be about in the morning, and father says 
they’re all thieves in a public inn.” 

“Oh! Bessy, I can’t lose it. Father would never 
forgive me—and it’s my only one, too. I must go 
down and look for it.” 

“Go down at this time of night? How can you?” 
“T will put on my dressing-gown, and no one will 
seeme. Everybody has gone to bed,and the passages 
are quite dark. Get into your beds, sisters. I will 
sleep with you to-night, Bessy. And let me take the 
candle; I shall not be long.” 

“Oh! Lil, do not go. You might miss the way— 
and father would be so angry.” 

“ He would be more angry if he knew of my care- 
lessness. My beautiful bracelet! It is not to be 
thought of—I must go and look for it, if I die.” 

She opened the door, and peeped into the passage. 
“Tt is all safe—there is not a soul about, and I am 
sure I can remember the way. Leave the door ajar, 
Bessy, that I may know the room. And don’t be 
frightened, for I shall be back again directly.” 

She ‘stepped into the long, dark corridor as she 
spoke, and,carefully shading the candle with her hand, 
walked noiselessly, though very fearfully, down stairs. 
Once free of the upper story, the public room was 
easy enough to find, and there, beneath the seat which 
she had occupied, to her great in our brave little 
girl discovered her lost trinket. Trembling with ex- 
citement at her success, and eager to rejoin her sisters, 
she hurried up stairs again; but when she entered the 
bedroom corridor she became rather puzzled, all the 
doors looked so much alike, and she tripped over a cou- 
ple of steps which she did not remember to have mount- 
ed on her outward-bound journey. At one time she 
thought she had found the room, but it was provok- 
ing of Bessy to have closed the door, after she had re- 
quested her to let it remain open. Lil laid her hand 
upon the lock. ‘ Who’s there?” demanded a gruff 
voice from the inside, and she fled like a frightened 
deer from the threshold. Now she began to feel un- 
easy, and to think that she had done a foolish thing 
in undertaking this midnight enterprise. But it was 
too late to go back. She could only steal from one 
door to another, and listen with bated breath for 
some token from within to tell her it was the one she 
had quitted. What would she not have given for the 
sound of Phebe’s ringing laugh or Bessy’s chatter ! 
At last she attained her object—yes! this certainly 
was her sisters’ chamber. She recognized the door 
by a large knot in the centre of the panel, and it was 
ajar, too. Still she would make sure. She peeped 
quietly in—very quietly. There were two beds, ap- 
parent by the moonlight that streamed in at the un- 
curtained window—there the wardrobe—here the fire- 
place. It was all right. She found it at last, and 
pushing open the door, Lil entered bravely; blew out 
the candle and advanced to the bed. Bessy was, 
doubtless, asleep, or sleepy; but she could not resist 
waking her to listen to her adventures. 

“ Kiss me, darling! Ihave so much to tell you,” 
she cried, as she turned down the clothes and jumped 
into bed. 

* 7” * * * 
Lord George St. Aubyn, restless and low-spirited, 
had sought the chamber prepared for him, and then 
cursed his folly in not having gone to his own apart- 
ments. What was this little country fool to him that he 
should have the slightest wish to see her again! His 
allusions had been misunderstood, hisinuendoes passed 
over, his jests left to fall pointlees. She was cither so 
simple or so ignorant that she did not evince the least 
comprehension that he wished to get up a flirtation with 
her; and if there was to be any trouble about the busi- 
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ness, the game was not worth the candle. So he said to 
himself sullenly, as, half-sobered, he sat by the window, 
and gazed out at the moonlit Steine. Woman had been 
too apt to surrender at the first volley of glances from 
handsome George St. Aubyn’s blue eyes, not to render 
him dissatisfied at his apparent want of success with 
this little rustic. And yet—swear as he would at his 
own folly and weakness—there was something in the 
child’s shy eyes, and blushing cheeks, and nervous, 
quivering lips that haunted him. 

George St. Aubyn was not old in vice. The youngest 
son of a noble family, he had early been made a page in 





Pil pay her out for it, though, if I can. Vl leave no 
stone unturned till I find out who she is. Now, if it’s 
really true she scratched herself—By George, Vl 
\Strike a light and see.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he drew.out his dia- 
mond pin and examined it, It told no tales, but on the 


blood. 
“Caught, by Jove !” exclaimed St. Aubyn. “ Ill 
breakfast at the ordinary to-morrow morning, and if 





the Queen’s household, and thence been promoted to a| 
post about the person of the Regent, and initiated by his) 


the girl’s in the inn, her face will tell the tale.” | 
* * * ** * | 


Meanwhile my poor little heroine, half-fainting | 











It was one of her sly woman’s tricks to get quit of me. pertinaciously turned toward the strect. The breakfast- 


room was nearly empty, but St. Aubyn still lingered 
near them. Presently a bold thought struck him. He 
drew closer to the girlish group and took up a position 
where he could seo the three pretty faces, each with a 
black crescent on its cheek, pressed against the window- 
pain. ‘Kiss me, darling /” he said in a low voice; “J 


laced jabot it had adorned was just one tiny speck of | have so much to tell you.” 


At those words, which they had no idea their sister 
had uttered the night before, the faces of both Bessy 
and Phoebe flared up indignantly, but that of Lil became 
white as death. It sas he, then. She had not been 
mistaken. She was disgraced forever. Yet some re- 


/mempbrance of his frank kindly ‘nanner at dinner the 


royal master’s courtiers into the fashionable follies of; with fear and dismay, had really stumbled on her sis- | day before, impelled her to appeal to his generosity. She 
the day. But the time was not so far distant when he|ter’s room at last, and made the hair of both Bessy | turned toward him with outstretched hands and anim- 


had been living with bis mother and his young sisters, 
and the moments were still many, in which thoughts of 
home and home love and innocence came back upon his 
mind to make him think, and become discontented with 
himself and all around him. Such an hour was on 
George St. Aubyn now, and in the midst of it came also 
the remembrance of the pure chiid face, which he had 
already learned to associate with the name of Lil! 

Thought was maddening. He wouid think no more, | 
bat go to sleep. With this end in view, he threw him- 
self, clothed as he was, upon his bed ; but he could not 
sleep. He lay restless and waking for the best part of 
an hour, and heard the church clocks toll out one. ‘ke 
inn was strangely silent ; they must have shut up carly 
on that evening. Uneasy as he was in mind and body, 
the stillness was almost oppressive. Atlast he hearda 
little sound pattering uncertainly along the passage, into 
which opened the door that, for the sake of coolness, he 
had kept unclosed. Could it be a dog seeking its mas- 
ter, or a child escaped from his nurse’s charge? It ap- 
proached his chamber. St. Aubyn was interested, but 
not sufficiently to make him raise his head; he only lis- 
tened, The sound stopped near his door. A light be- 
came apparent, then camea pause, ard then a sudden 
and hasty entrance. The candle was extinguished, and 
some one clothed in flowing white (in the half darkness 
he could see no more) jumped into the bed on which he 
lay, with the joyful exclamation, ‘Aiss me,daling! TI 
have so much to tell-you.” 

With a loud exclamation of surprise, St. Aubyn leapt 
into the centre of the room. 

* * * * * * * 

Lil’s heart stood still. She did not know where she 
was nor how it had happened, Lut in a moment she com- 
prehended her position, and, with a shrick of fear, she 
was out of bed again, and making for the door. But St. 
Aubyn was before her, 

Here was an opportunity for an adventure, and his 
Court training had taught him that no one with a claim 
to the title of “gentleman, ” ever missed a chance of 
making love to a woman, whether the act was acceptable 
in her eyes or not. So Lord St. Aubyn, flushed and 
excited, and determined to know who was his nightly 
visitor, stood between the door and the trembling, terri- 
fied girl. 

“Come, I can’t let you go without knowing your 
name,” he said. ‘ You can hardly expect that.” 

An indignant rejoinder rose to the girl’s lips ; but 
she was silent. Lil was all that St. Aubyn had _pic- 
tured her—simple and innocent asa child; but she 
had been endowed by nature with woman’s great 
weapon, tact, and tact now kept her from speaking. 
In a moment it had flashed across her mind, that if she 
spoke, l:er unknown tormenter would possess a clue by 
which to recognize her; and that if he recognized her, 
the story might become public. Shame, terror, the in- 
stinctive desire for self preservation—all came to Lil’s 
assistance, and she resolved that, if she stood there 
for an hour, she wowld not speak. 

“ You won’t answer me, eh ?” continued St. Aubyn. 
* Yon are determined to pique my curiosity further. 
Come my pretty one, just tell me who you are, and 
I'll open the door for you directly.” 

The temptation was very strong. Lil was trembling 
all over with fear, and a prayer for pity was hovering 
on her lips. Still they did not open. 

Meanwhile St. Aubyr (who had not the least sus- 
picion of the identity of his visitor) became angry at 
her continued obstinacy. 

“ You shall speak,” he said roughly.“ I will know 
to whom I am indebted for this honor,” and he seized 
hold of her two arms. With a little sudden movement 
like an eel, the girl twisted herself out of his grasp; 
but in the struggle her face came in contact with the 
sharp golden claws that held the dismond in his frill, 
and she uttered a cry of pain. 

“ My pin has seratched you. I am so sorry,” ex- 
-claimed St. Aubyn, all his better nature aroused by 
the idea that the woman was injured, and as he said 
the words, he involuntarily stood upright. 

In a moment Lil had darted at the door, and opened 
it. Inanother she had cluded him altogether, and 
scampered to the further end of the corridor, where 
he was sufficiently sobered to know it would be folly 
in him to attempt to follow her. 

* The cunning jade,” he thought, as he reviewed the 
circumstance. “I don’t believe she was hurt at all. 


and Pheebe stand on end with her terrible story. That | 
she should have been ina gentleman’s room at dead of | 
night, appeared to all three of them nothing short of! 
being utterly disgraced and ruined for evermore. 

“If it shouldbe known—if it should be known ?”} 
sobbed Lil, with her face in her hands, “ what should | 
Ido? Papa and mamma would kill me, and I should | 
never be able to go back to Hayward’s Farm ; and} 
Lye left the bedroom candlestick behind me.” 

“ Nevermind the candlestick,” said Bessy, who was 
the most practical of the three ; “ they are all alike in 
an inn, you know, so no one could be sure to whom it 
belonged. Iam so thankful you kept the bracelet in 
your hand. Don’t ery so Lil. We shall go home to- 
morrow morning, you know, and if you'll only keep 
your countenance at- the breakfast table, and be sure 
not to blush, I don’t see how the man (whoever he is) 
can possibly find out which lady it was that made the 
mistake.” 

‘*But he will see the mark on my face,” said Lil. 
“He had a brooch or something in his shirt that 
scratched me, and there is blood on it now; and I am 
half afraid (oh, Bessy, if it should be ?) that it was the 
voice of the gentleman who talked to us at dinner, 
Oh, it will all be found out! Iknow it will.” 

“T have thought of a remedy for the scratch, sister !” 
cried Phebe; “but I shall not tell you of it till the 
morning. Never mind who the man was. Let us get 
to bed now and to sleep, or mother will find out what 
we’ve been up to by our eyes.” 

They took Phabe’s advice, but there was not much 
rest forthe poor maidens that night, who lay alter- 
nately speculating on the issue of the adventure and 
trembling at the probable consequences. As soon as 
day dawied the mark on Lil’s cheek was examined. 
It was certainly a conspicuous one, and apt to pro- 
voke inguiry. Phebe now communicated the plan of 
concealing it. Black patches were then much in 
vogue, although these little country girls had not been 
in the habit ot wearing them. She suggested, there- 
fore, that each of them should place a patch on the 
same spot as covered Lil’s mishap, by which means, 
although the gentleman would guess it had been one 
of the three, he would be unable to decide which, and 
most likely leave them all unmolested. ‘Trembling at 
the questions that would ensue, but thankful for any 
means of sheltering poor Lil, the sisters adopted this 
advice; and, stealing three crescents from their mo- 
thers’ patch-box, descended to the breakfast-parlor 
with thein on their cheeks. 

The first object that caught their horrified sight on 
entering was the gentleman who had been so friendly 
the day before again talking with their papa. The 
glances they exchanged with one another were piteous. 
“ Hullo!” cried their father, as they appeared. ‘* Look 
at the wenches, my lord. If they haven’t put on patches 
for the first time in their lives. This comes of bringing 
them to Brighthelmstone. Monkeys will copy their 
masters. Well, please yourselves, children. We start 
homeward in another hour, and you'll have ty pull them 
off if you want the cows to know you aguin.” So saying, 
he seatcd his blushing girls at breakfast. 

St. Aubyn looked at them and started. He had stayed 
to the ordinary, intent on discovering who Lad been his 
visitor the night before, but it had never struck him 
for a moment that it was one of these three girls. Now 
he gazed at the three patches, the tliree red cheeks, the 
three downcast heads, and doubted no longer. It had 
been one of them, but which? He longed still to know 
but from a very different reason from the first. He felt 
humiliated and ashamedat having played the fop and fool 
before one of those innocent creatures. He wanted to 
be able to speak of it, to apologize, and, if it might be, 
to make his peace again. So he sat duwn to table mood- 
ily and ate litile a> he pondered how he could possibly | 
discover, without offending her and making the fact pub-| 
lie, which of the three it had been. He did not address | 
either of them dwing the meal ; but he talked much | 
with papa, and succeeded in persuading him tu spend | 
one more day in the town, and not take back his fami y | 
until evening. At this mamma pricked up her ears, and | 
the children reddened with pieasure. So the good | 
natured father decided thatit should be so, and, as soon 
as the meal wae concluded, bustied away with his w fe 
in his wake to make the necessary arrangements. 

The girls, deprived of their parents’ guardianship, 
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huddled together in a bay-window and kept their faces | 


ploring look. He met the entreaty halfway. 

“Hush!” he said gently; ‘it is I who have to ask 
your pardon. Will you grant it me ?” 

“ My father!—my mother ?” she gasped. 

“Tf you do not wish to humiliate me more—to cover 
me with disgrace in my own eyes, you will not let the 
adventure of last night go further than it already has 
done ; and if you can forgive me for my rudeness, for 
my barbarity toward you, show it by Jetting me prove, 
in staying near you to-day, that it is in my power to be- 
have like a gentleman.” 

“If papa wishes it,” she stammered. 

“Child!” said St.Aubyn earnestly, as he took her hand, 
“try to believe that [ am not quite so bad as I appear— 
that had E known it was you——.” Here he paused, 
struck by the undisguised amazement at this audacity, 
that appeared in the eycs of Bessy and Phebe. 

“ You think me very bold, young ladies,” he contin- 
ued. “I am going t» be bolder still. I have made 
myself obnoxious in your eyes—-” 

“No, no!” said Lil, faintly. 

“My sweetest, did you say xo? Then help me to 
redecm my character. Let me make friends with papa, 
and get an invitation out to Hayward’s Farm; and when 
I have known you all for a whole month, you shall reveal 
to him (if you will) this terrible adventure.” ‘ 

S:. Aubyn kept his word, found his way out to Hay 
ward’s Farm, and so far redeemed his character—at 
least in the eyes of Lil—that when the time came for 
her to tell this story, she was Lady St. Aubyn; and he 
had secured as sweet and innocent a wife, as ever man 
carried about with him, as talisman against the dissipas 
tions of the Prince Regent’s Court. 


_——- -- -- 





James Bary, or Scornanp, in 1830, was worth less than 
$10,000. James Baird, to-day, is the greatest.iron prodacer in 
the world. James Baird & o. own nearly all the great smelting 
furnaces in Scotland. They employ 9,00) men and boys, and 
p oduce 200,000 tons pig iron per year. ‘I'bis is equal to 5,000 
tons per week. ‘The value ot these products for the year 1874 
will reach $8,000,000. ihs aunnal profits of the concern are es- 
timated at $3,000,000. 





A HeErrer that had been grazing on a farm near Glasgow, Scote 
land, recently died suddenly uuder mysterious circumstances. 
A post-mortem examination discovered the fact that the animal 
had been feeding on the fragments ot rifle-bullets, and bad been 
poisoned by the action ot the lead, a dozen pounds of which 
were found in her stomach. The beast had been grazing near 
the ground where the butts of local regiments of volunteers were 
erected. 
a oe -- 

Important Hints To Paaunts.—Few parents realize how much 
their children may be taugbt at home by devoting a few min- 
utes to their instruction every day. Let a parent make the ex- 
periment with his son of ten years old, for a single week, and 
oaly during the hours which are not spent in school. Let him 
make a companion of his child, converse with him fawiliarly, 
put to him questions, answer inquiries, communicate fects, the 
result of bis reading or observation, awaken his curiosity, ex- 
plain difficulties, the meaning of things, avd all this in an easy 
playful manner, without seeming to impose a task, and he him- 
selt will be astonished at the progress which will be made, 








Wasnina THE INsIDE or tHe Bopy.—-There is no cavity of the 
body which water is not fiited for if you ean get at it prop- 
erly. Why, one of the very best things you can do is to wash 
your blood; and the greatest folly we commit in going through 
our lives from childhood to grave silence is that we do not wash 
our blood as we ought. Infusions of coffee, ter, chocol ite, or 
cocoa or cider or beer do not wash the blood, becanse, with the 
fluid so taken in, something is carried in which befouls and de- 
files the blood. Just let a man say to himself, *‘!t is Saturday 
night. I have worked hard all the week and Sunday shall bea day 
of reat to me. [am now going to give my system between this 
and Monday morning a good thorozgh washing.” So he begins 
to drink and drink and drinks but a little at a time, yet between 
Saturday night and Monday morning « healthy man con drink, 
withont prodneing any disturbance, « gallon of water Now let 
this come into and go thronzh bis circulation throngh the lungs 
and skin and kidneys and bowels the waste matermls are car- 
ried off —and when Vouday morning comes, if he jumps ont of 
the bed and gives bis external skin a good washing, the water 
that he wasbes in will be foal. Or if be prefersto test the qufes- 


tion more thoroughly, all be has to dois to take a clean sheet 
ind wetting it in good soft, pare water, be wrapped up in it and 
lie forty five or si.ty minates and thea have the sheet washed 
in a tab of water and it will color the water so it will look ditty, 
[be men has been washed mside—bis blood has been washed, 


When you atve washed bis blood, tissacs bones, nerve, musgle, 
sinew, me brare and brain, and everything in him, he can de- 
fy all pestil vee for that week. The washing of « person's in- 


\ cide, is as necess ry as the washing of a person's clothes, and 


yet there are those who are very particular to have their clothes 
wasbed with great care who are pot ut all particular to wash 
themselves. -[From a lecture by Dr, Jackson, 
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The Summary of the Week. 


In Europe there 1s for the moment very little of interest, and 
the principal excitement in England, seems centered on the re 
sult of the harvest. 

The Mark Lane Express, under date of London, August 18th 
ia its weekly review of the breadstaffs market,has the following: 
‘* Bad weather has prevailed throughout the past week, but 
farmers bave k.pt a sharp lookout and bave secured their crops. 
There are nv reports of sprouting,though much wheat was stack- 
ed in poor condition, in consequence of bigh winds and low 
temperature, The same weather has ruled on the ( ontinent. 
This will bring good samples to the front, and increase the 
value of old stock. ‘There is little difference in prices since last 
reports, although the tendency is downward. Fiance is send- 
ing back here the cargoes shipped hence. The crops here and 
in Fracce are mostly secure, and the dependence of both coun- 
tries on foreigners is materially lessened. The latest estimates 
put our crop at 7 per cent. below the average.” 

The Official London Gazette states, that the Queen has caused 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom, constituting the settlements on the Gold Coast and of 
Logos into a separate colony, to be called the Gold Coast Colony, 
and providing for the government thereof. Her Majesty has 
also been pleased to appoint Captain George Comine Strahan, 
R 4., to be Governor and Commander-in-chiet of the Gold Coast 
Colony. 

Mr. Loubat, owner of the American schooner-yacht Ench n'ress 
has issued a challenge, to any member cf any yacht club of 
Earope, to sail a match with his vessel next July for a cup 
valued at 100 guineas, over the Prince of Wales cup course, 
Bise-ball is creating some sensation, and several clubs have 
been formed in the North of England. Manuals for the mstruc- 
tion of players bave been already published, and bata, balls, and 
other indispensables for playing the game, are in large supply, 
so}that altogether, if base-ball does not become indigenous to 
tae English soil, it will not be the tault of Americans. 

William Fairbairn, the well-known civil engineer, died on 
Anguat 18th, aged 85 years. 

In France, the continued successes of the Imperialists at the 
elections, are fully confirming our views, so often expressed, 
that while the Monarchists are rapidly disappearing, the contest 
is fast narrowing down, to a square fight between the partisans of 
the Empire and of the Republic, with the advantage to the for- 
mer, that the Army and Navy are almot to a man in their 
favor. 

The disasters of Sedan, and its concomitant results, are 
rapidly passing away from the volatile French mind, and the 
prosperity and the glories of the late Imperial regime are only re 
membered. 

The enquiries into the details of the escape of Marchal Baz- 
- . gine, have resulted as we anticipated, General Lewal having 
- officially reported that the Marshal | {t simply by the open door, 
“fhe majority of the guards having connived at his escape. 
President MacMahon is taking a summer tour through the 
Northern Departments of Mayenne, and bas been satisfactorily 
seceived, being looked on by the majority of Frenchmen asa 
temporary bridge, until a definite government succeeds him. 

A special dispatch to the Daily Telegraph from Paris under date 
of Angust 18th, reports an alurming accident to Victor Hugo. 
While walking in Passy, Mr. Hago was struck on the head with 
violence by a pole which projected from a passing cart. He fell 
lusensible to the sidewalk, but afterwards recovered sufliciently 
to be able to walk to his hotel. Although the shock was severe 
to a man of his age, it is hoped that the consequences will not 
be serious. 

The German Press continues to speak in terme of extreme 
acrimony of the Ultramontane party, and encourages the 
Government to the best of its powers, in the course of 1epres- 





vere again put into operation a few days ago at Genesen, when 


Canon Korytkovshi, failing tocomply with a Government decree 
orohibiting his residence in the cathedral city and certain parts | establish a botanical conservatory at Druid Hill Park as soon as 
of the diocese, was removed by force and escorted by Gendar-|the sum of $20,000 shall have been subscribed. The designs for 


mes to the frontier of Galicia. The Polish population received 
he ‘ persecuted” canon on his way with ovatioas, but no actual 
listurbance$ cccurred. A fresh action against Roman Catholic 
ladies of Rhenish Prussia, similar in character to that recently 
brought to a close at Burgsteinfurt, is also impending. 

The German Government continue their endeavours to 
worry the French into some act of hostility. We learn that the 
2nd day of September, the anniversary of the French surrender 
it Sedan, will be celebrated in many parts of Germany, and it 
is reported at Berlln, that that day will henceforth be a holiday. 
{n the Prussian elementary schools the teachers will be instruct- 
ed to relate the events of the Cay, and, by songs and other 
means, to foster a spirit of patrio.ism. Wherea religious ser- 
vice is held, they will take their scholars to church, and in the 
afternoon an open air fet: is to be held wherever practicable. 
The strengthening of the German Army continues with in- 
creasing activity. A Berlin paper announces that the annual in- 
spection by selected staff officers of the railway system of the 
Empire has been ordered, and refers to the report made last 
year as giving most satisfactory proof of the increased capabili- 


it would not be necessary to resort, as was done in 1870, to sup. 
conveying troops. 
longer requisite, to continue the annual training of a certain 


number of non-commissioned officers who have been hitherto 
regularly taught to act as stokers and pointsmen in ca-e of need. 


to issue the rations likely to be required at the points indicated 
those for ordinary traffic. 

Carlists and the Repubiicans. The Government has, however 
been officially recognized by all the leading powers of Europe 
(with the exception of Russia) which may have the effect o} 
have lately so abundantly received. 

says, ‘The Carlists have made an attempt to carry off Espar 


tero from his estate at Chumbrera, near Logrono. It was how 


danger he ran 1n visiting Chumbrera.” 


sion of Crete. ‘ When,” observes a correspondent, ‘‘ Meheme 


strong naval force as well as an efficient army would be neces 
sary. His repeated attempts, however, to acq ‘ire Crete, Rhodes 


of wood suited for shipbuilding, completely failed. His suc 


by annexing Crete, which is in his immediate neighborhood 
The Mahomedan populstion of the island, too, would gladly ac 


efficient assistance against the pretensions of the Christian in 


bis dismissal, as the Porte would not hear of avy enlaregmen 
either of the fl.et or of the territory of Egypt.” 


look for a change for the better. 
Colored brethren, continues to increase, and there i: much un 
Georgia. 


The Indians continue to be very troublesome, and an Expedi 
tion, under the command of Colonel Anson Mills, consisting o 


near Rawlins, Wy. T. 


Valley. 


found out of their reservations. 


three months, 








The chief want that still exists, according to these reports, is 
that of proper halting places for the military trains; and to snp- 
ply this it is recommended that at certain important junctions | Rothschild, from London, said the customary prayer at the 
and starting points large sheds should be at once built with|death-bed of his father, the corpse, according to Jewish rite, 
proper adjuncts ready fitted for cooking and warming water, so being taken from the bed and placed on the ground. 

that if mobilization were ordered it would simply be necessary % 


These military stations are to be kept as distinct as possible from 


From Spa n we have nothing but the usual fights between the 


stopping to some extent, the warlike supplies which the Carlists 


Italy continues to be much agitated by the intrigues of the 
(nternationale, and the police are making many seizures of arms 
Serious differences have, it is stated, arisen between Turkey | @fterwards the churchman called again, and said to Kaulbach: 
and Egypt, owing to the efforts of the Khedive to obtain posses- “Well, What Ge yon Gis a6 pee eenetees Saw 5 Dene Funan 


Cypra: and the Morea, with the above object—all these places |into the heavens _ ; 
affording excellent harbors and forests, with abundaut supplies something fall, which a savan’, who followed on behind, careful- 


cessors allowed the fleet he had formed to fall into decay, and 
cared bnt little for harbors and forests ; the present Viceroy was 
the first to take up Mehemet Ali's plan of establishing an effi- 
ciert fleet, and he now strives to obtain the necessary harbors |jntimate friend of Moliere. 


Tux Academy of Sciences at Baltimore, is making efforts to 


| the buildings have already been made, and all that is wanted is 
jthe money. Mr. Abbot Kinney, one of the members of the 
| Academy, is now ona tour through Europe, visiting the different 
gardens and conservatories of note. 





Insanity oF E. G. Squier.—Jt is announced that this author 
and traveler, so well known in literary circles, isinsane. An 
application was made last week to Justice Donohue, of the Sn- 
preme Court, for a writ de iwn t'co ingu'rendo. Dr. Meredith 
Clymer, President of the Neurological Society, was appointed to 
Investigate tbe case, ani his report confirms the worst fears of 
the unfortunate man’s friends. 

Mr. Squier was bora at Bethlehem, Alvany county, N. Y., Jone 
17th, 1821. He was at one time United States Minister to Nica- 
ragua, and while there, collected materials for a wors entitled 
‘Nicaragua : Its People, Scenery, Ancient Monuments and In- 
teroceanic Canal.” His later efforts bave dealt chiefly with the 
subject of American antiquities. He was p ily interested 
in the Honduras Railroad enterprise, which was afterwards taken 
up by English speculators, and has acted for some years as 
Honduras Consul in this city, His estate is roughly estimated 
at something more than fifty thousand dollars, and includes a 
small island in the Sound, which was laid out in beautiful style, 
and has ong been the scene of hospitable reunions during the 





ties for military purposes it kas developed since the war. The} summer season. 
officers employed in 1873 state that the supply of third-class 
carriages which may be considered available is now so lerge that 








Baron AnsE:mM Roruscuitp, who died a few days since, at bis 
country seat at Dobling, near Vienna, was a man of extreme 


plementary trains for luggage-wagons, fitted temporarily for|simplicity of character, despite his immense wealth. By his 
The force of minor official; is also now eo| express desire recorded in his will, his funeral was cvlebrated 
thoroughly complete, that they consider that it will not be any|ithout avy pomp. A hearse drawn by two horses, followed 


only by a few servants, conveyed the body to the Northeastern 
Railway station, whence it was taken to the domain in which 
the family vault is situated. Te fortane of the Baron is esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 American gold dollars. 

Cn the morning of July 28th, a family meeting of the Roths- 
childs took place in Vienna, the three sons and three daughters 
of the late Baron Anselm being present. Baron Ferdinand 





A REMARKABLE parallelism has been shown to exist between 
Melbourne, Australia and San Francisco, California They are 
nearly in corresponding latitudes. San Francisco being in 37 
degrees, 48 minutes north, while Melbourne is in 37 degrees, 47 
minutes south, thus making one only a single mile nearer the 
, | Equator than the otber. Both had their beginnings as towns, 

in 1835; both remained insignificant places till the discovery of 
f goid in the countries surrounding them; both suddenly rose to 

great wealth; both suffered from a decline of the gold yield, five 
years after mining began, aud both have risen to new and abid- 
ing prosperity, as the agricultural resources of the tributary 


A Madrid dispatch of August 4th in the Pall Mall Gazette | country were developed. 





Kavpsacn anp Luiner.—Kanlbach had long made for himself 


ever, frustrated by the timely arrival of a cavalry escort sent by |* D*™° 5 & cmguery a or, oe mn ay. “ome eee 
General Zabala, who had previously warned Espartero of the ful’ visited him, and asked bim if he had read a new work by s 


Roman Catholic savant, in which the writer had carefully col- 
lected the scandal about Luther that was currently reported in 
his time by one of his enemies. Kaulbach replying in the nega- 
tive, the visitor left the book with him for perusal. Awhile 


convinced in regard to his true character.” ‘* You know,” said 
t! Kaulbach, ‘ that | convey my ideas only indifferently and im- 


Ali became ruler of Egypt, iis sagacious mind at once perceived | perfectly in words. I have endeavored to express on canvass my 
that in order to maintain him and his successors in power, a| Pinion ot the kind of history I find in your friend’s book but I 


fear the picture will not please you.” Then Kaulbach showed 
his visitor a painting that represented Luther mounted on a 
»| winged Pegasus, proudly and boldly soaring over the earth and 
But as he moved rapidly forward Pegasus let 


ly collected in a golien bowl. ‘ This,” said the artist, ‘* will 
give you an ideu of the light in which I view such histories.” 





Motrer+’s Prays.—A remarkable discovery has been made in 
finding the diary of the celebrated actor Lagrange, who was an 
He kept the accoants of Moliere’s 
-|company, and it is mainly these documents which have been 
-|found. The profits of each play have been carefully recorded, 


cept the Egyptian rule, as it hopes by this means to obtain more |and many other itews of interest huve been discovered. The 


‘* Misanthrope "' brought Moliere nothing at all, for it was not 


habitants than can be afforded by the Turkish Government. well vessived. The © Medecin malgre ut” was somewhat more 


successful, as were also the ‘\ itoyen” and ‘ Amphytrion.” 


Nubar Pasha has long endeavored to obtain the island for his| The «» iser”-brought nothing, but the ‘ Ecole des femmes ° 
ma ter by diplomatic means, and this was one of the reasons of | paid quite well. 


The greatest profit was made by the remark- 
t | able snecess of “'Tartutte,” which according to this diary brought 
to Mohere some 7,(00 livres during the two years of its run. 
When the great dramatist died, the actors supported themselves 


United States affairs are entirely without interest, business |, long while upon tne profits of his works, but at the beginning 
continuing very stagnant, and money unusually scarce, more|of the eighteenth century bis plays were almost forgotten, 
especially among those who are accustomed to be free spenders, |@¥en though such artists a8 Quinault, Lacouvreur, Duclus. =. 
which, of course, is not good for the retail tra'e. New Yorkers, 
or more properly that small portion of them, ‘who have this year Pourceaugnvac " brought only 62 livres, and the favorite ** Tar- 
patronized the Summer Retreats, are now returning home, and | taffe " brought on the 18th of November of the same year, only 
as the places of amusement are rapidly open'ng their doors, we | 45! livres. Iu the month of October, 1721, the income of the 


Aca 


appeared therein. The average pts never 
On the 12th cf September, 1721, the ‘‘ Monsieur de 





livres. 


company amounted to 2,00) livres, but this success was not due 
to the comedies of Moliere, but to the production of a sensa- 


The ill-feeling at the South between the Whites and their) tional play produced at that time, and called ‘* Cartouche,” 


which after the execution of this notorious convict, was played 


easiness throughout South Carolina, which is extending to with great success. 1n later years the comedies of Diderot, and 


h 


next the political c dies of chais, drew the attention 
of the public away from Moliere’s works. In the first twenty 
-| years of our century the works of Moliere were revived, and 
f|again found enthusiastic listeners. But the romantic school, 





three companies of the Third Cavalry, one company of the headed by Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo, again threw those 
Thirteenth, and one of the Fourth Infantry, is now encamped | 


plays in the background. This state of affairs, however did not 
last long, and to-day the repertoire of Moliere is the most popu- 


Three other cowpanies of cavalry and | lar of the Freuch theatre. 
tweaty Shoshone Indians, will join the command in Sweetwater 
The instructions are, to thoronghily scout the valleys 
and country to tle southern extremity of Yellowstone Lake, and | ®uthor, mentions that for the !ast twenty years he never once 
to administer the severest punishment possible to all the Indians| Slept out of London, and that every night (Sunday excepted) he 


Much is expected of this expe- se te oe / ow ait ah 
sion, which has recently entered a new phase, The laws of May|dition, which is finely equipped, and will be in the field about eleven o'clock, to engage in his favorite gaa.e, arubber of whist, 





Tux London Atheneum, speaking of the late Mr. Jesso, the 


was in the babit of appearing at the Garrick Club at half past 


at which he remained until half past two or three in the 
morning. 
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European Miscellanies. 


Tue Prisce or Wares 1x His New Steam Yacut.—At the 
Squadron Castle, Cowes, on August 3rd, a meeting of the Royal 
Yacht Club was held, the Earl of Wilton presiding. The Prince 
of Wales arrived early in his new steam yacht, which is a splen- 
did vessel, and is the theme of general admiration. There were 
present the Marquises of Ailsa and Conyngham, Karls Suffield 
and Aylesford, Viscount Exmouth, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Lord 
G Paget, Prince Batthyany, tir H. Edwards, Mr. H. Parkedhoe 
the Hon. Mr. Barry, Mr. J. M. Malbolland. M. P.; Lord Cre- 
mworne, Lord Dalkeith, &. &ce After the admission of some 
new members, the meeting passed the usual votes to the chiir- 
man and officers. The Princess of Wales was at the Club 
House in the course of the afternoon. 

‘Tue American Yacht Enchantress has not been so fortunate in 
European waters as was anticipated. in the Havre race she aud 
the English yacht Corinne, were almost level making for Spit- 
head, when the latter carried away her topmasts. By time al- 
lowance, however, the Corrine took the first prize ; the Florinda, 
English yawl, the second ; aud the Melange, a French cutter, 
the third. In another Channel rec>, t'e Enéhantre 8 was very 
early disabled. and forced to retire. 


Ir is stated that the thorough restoration of Olney Church 
has been decided upon. Efforts bave been made at various 
times to erect in Olney some fitting memorial of the poet Cow- 
per, but they have all proved unsuccessful. The preseut project 
itis thougbt, will be likely to secure the aid and sympathy of a 
large number of Christians of a!l denominations, and 1s certain- 
ly one of the most appropriate methods of effecting the desired 
end tbat could be devised. 


Loxpon is to be a most delightful place shortly, and all man- 
ner of delightful things are to be done for it. Whether the 
comet bas had anything to do with this promising state ef affairs 
it is i: possible tc say, but never were fairer promises made in 
such a profusion beture There is to be an aquarium and win- 
ter and summer gardens, two new theatres, ten free squares, 
fine French cafes all over the metropolis, tountains, statues, aud 
flower gardens, and all ornawentations too numerous to men- 
tion. all these blessings will be gladly welcomed. 


In THE covrse of atrial upon some forest rights, a witness 
named Elm was examined. Being a hale, hearty old man the 
judge asked him what had been his manner of life. ‘I bave al- 
ways been a very early riser and very te perate.”’ ‘Turning to 
tbe jary his lordship said, ‘sce, gentlemen, what you may 
reasonably expect from early rising and temperances’ The wit- 
ness was the brother of the first, and though older, being upwards 
of eighty years of age, he was a more healthy mau. Addressing 
bim the judge said, ‘‘] suppose, from your appearance, li e 
that of your brother, you have been very temperate ?’” ** Alas,” 
my lord,” replied the wituess, ‘*| have never g ne to bed sober 
these thirty years:” ‘Ab, well gentlemen,” remarked the 
judge, ‘‘ you see an elm will flourish wet or dry.” 

FicHTING with THE Fe:r. --In the Northern counties of Eng. 
land, and especia!ly in Lancashire, kicking is a favorite mode of 
fighting, and a: the pcorer classes in that region wear wooden 
clogs, these contests sometimes result fatally. The custom is 
one, against which strenuons tmeasures have been adopted by 
the authorities, but with little result. ‘he matter is to be 
brought before Parliament by petition. Flogging is regarded as 
the only possible effective punishment, aud Parliament will be 
requested to confer upon Magistrates the power of condemping 
to the lash for the offence. A police magistrate at Oldham, 
Lancashire, says on the subject: 

“The practice of violently assaulting parties in the streets at 
night, by severe kicking, has been so cowmon of late in this 
locality, that I venture to remark that in all cases of extremely 
violent assaults of the law would have to be rigidly enforced, 
and if it were found to be insufficient, additional power 
would have to be songht from Parliament to order 
heavier punishment. My expericnce teaches me, that 
the moral feelings of the perpetrators of these crimes, 
are so thorougly barbarous and oblivious tu everything that is 
kind,moral and just; their habits of life so thoroughly degraded; 
their homes such si ks of iniquity, that simple imprisonment is 
no punishment to tbem. They do not feel it to be a degreda- 
tion, and the only way to reach tbeir feelings is to mete out to 
these ruffians as much corporal punishment as they mete to their 
victims. You are aware that the lash had a salutary effect upon 
garotters. The conduct of these kickers is equally vicious and 
dangerous, and public opiaion iz strongly iu favor of its being 
applied as a means of punishment for crimes of this description.” 


We are certain the following cutting from the Harrogate 
Herald does not call for any comment:-— 

“* Wanted in a few weeks, a furnished house, within a mile of the Church 
at High Harrogate, Bilton or Knaresboro’, or near some other good town in 
the county, within easy reach of an earnest Evangelical ministiy. It must 
contain three or four good sized sitting-rooms with six or eight bedrooms 
and have a a garden. One with option of a lease or purchase after trial 
preferred. Gravel or a dry soil, bracing locality and a ae as indispen- 
sable. Address--Rev. James Brook. Healey House, Hudd eld. N. B-- 
Au answer not desired till after Tuesday on account of transmission on the 
Lord’s Day. 

JensEy, the little island in the English Channel, sent to the 
Tondon markets in two months this spring, $1,000,000 worth of 
new potatoes. The season’s crop of this vegetable gives for the 
total area of the island $35 an acre. It is believed that an equal 
success could be had in the southern counties of Ireland, if there 
were epergy and enterprise to try it. 

Tue Mvustum at THE Lonpon Mint.—The Mint collection of 
coins is, as may well be supposed, interesting as illustrative of 
the changes which the British coinage has undergone from the 
time of the Saxon kings to the present day. Among the coins is 
a sbilling of Henry VII., which marks an important change in 
the design of the British coinage—n-mely, the substitution ot 
the Royal shield of arms for the cross with ‘‘ pellets” at the 
angles, which had up to thit time formed the reverse of the 
coins. Jt illustrates the great advance in art made during that 
reign. Among other coins in the collection, of much numis- 
matic interest, is the ‘‘ Oxfor! crown,” the work of Thomas 
Rawlins, chief engraver of the Mint during the Civil War. This 
is one of a series of coins and medals by the same artist, struck 
at Oxford before its surrender by the Royalist forces in ' 646. 
There is also the celebrated ‘petition crown,” by Thomas 
Simon, who was chief engraver ot the Mint under the Common- 
wealth, and whose petition to be retained in that office at the 
Restoration, occupies the rim of the coin. 


A Lance specimen of the Torpedo Electric Ray, was safely 


lodged iu one of the tanks of the Brighton Aquarium on July 
29th. It is one of the largest of this rare fish, that have ever been 
exhibited, 


Improvep Raitway Lamp.—lhbe Society of Arts gold medal, | 
or 20 guiceas, is offered for an improved lamp or means of illam- 

ination, suitable for railway passenger carriages, that shall pro- l 
duce a good, clear, steady, durable, and safe light. It must be 

simple in construction, and capable of being readily cleaned and | 
repaired. Specimens are to be sent in to the society's house 

not later than November Ist. 


Laxcasuine Bruratity.—The following is frum the London 


A few nights ago they made an attack on several cottages in the 
suburb of Parr, smashivg the windows and doors. One house 
was occupied by a man named McGrath, over eighty years of 
aye, and his wife. They forced an entrance, struck a light, and 
they assailed the occupants, At the eutset one of McGrath's 


to the floor. a buck t of newly slacked lime happened to be 
couvenient, and the ruffians holding open the mouth of the un- 
fortunate man, forced some of the liqnidized lime down his 
throat. The empty socket of his eye was also filled with the 
same material, and then the contents of the bucset were emptied 
upon bim. He appeared to be dead atter this treatment, and 
sume of them expressed that opinion. His wife was kicked and 
beaten savagely, bat managed to get away for the police, Culo- 
vel Gamble, J.P., had to take the deposition of McGrath at the 
St. Hel n’s Hospital, where he lies quite blind. ‘There was not 
the slightest ground for the outrage. The prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial.” 


Tue Cusimant’s Jewetny.—The ‘Claimant's’ jewelry has re- 
cently been sold in London under an order from the Court of 
Baukruptcy. Lot 1, consisting of a gold keyless chronometer, 
with all recent impiovements, the back engraved with the arms 
of the '** Tichborne ’’ family, fetched £32 ; a double link Albert 
chain, 18 carat, hall-marked with bar and centre pendant and 
two patent snap rings, £19 ; a gold fusee case, 18 carat, ball- 
marked, by Jeuner and Kuewstub, crested, €7 10s. ; a gold 
locket, with platina horse shoe, containing portrait and hair, £3 
10s. ; a tine gold ** bramah” jewel case key £2 12s, ; a gold seal 
set with bloodstone and « nys, crested, £2 10s. ; a goid signet 
ting, with crest cut in onyx, £2 10s. ; a gold pencil case and 
penholder, with gold pen, £3 63. ; a fine gold scarf pin, with 
pearl mount, £) ; a silver snuff box, finely chased and engraved 
with crest, £3; a handsome and elegantly chased electroplated 
epergne service, with engraved glass flower vases and fruit 
dishes, £44; a meerschaum pipe in case, presented by Mr. 
Guildtord Ouslow. £1 10s. Lots 13, 14, and 18, consisting of an 
elegant filagree card basket, with lid and bandle, a lady's cacd 
case en suit, and two paper knives, £10 10s. It was stated that 
all the articles fetched double their trade value. 


Tue Mayor of Southampton, England, (Mr, Edwin Jones) en- 
tertained on July 23th, at tea in the open air upwards of 12,000 
school children of the various Church and Nonconformist Sun- 


day schools of the town and immediate district besides nearly 
6,000 visitors. 


An extraordivary marriage has been celebrated at Jevington, 
England‘, the ceremony being performed by the Very Rev. Arch- 
deacon Philpott in the presence of a large congregation. The 
married couple both belong to the parish of Jevingtoa, but the 
singular part 1s the fact that tke bride has no arms, and the ring 
bad to be placed on the third toe of her left oot. At the con- 
clusion of the marriage ceremony she signed the register, hold- 
ing the pen with her toes, in a very decent ‘thand.” 


ANoTHER large sale of prints of great rarity and value took 
place recently in London, the receipts being £3,512. Among 
the many fine specimens of the works of Mare Antonio Ralmon- 
di. in which this collection was particularly rich, the engraving 
“Adam and Eve” brought” £485, which greatly exceeds the 
price ever before given for tais print. It was bought by Mr. 
Holloway. Among the other prints, “The Almighty Appearing 
to Norab,” brought £75; “The Virgin Seated on the Clouds, 
£110; “St. Cecilia,” £106; ‘*Lucretia,’’ 197; ‘The Oid and 
Young Bacchante, ’ £40; ‘The Man with the Two Trumpets,” 
£53; ‘*Poetry,” £186; the set of the ‘Seven Virgins,” in niches, 
£32; anda brilliant impression of “Cleopatra Reclining on a 
Couch” was knocked down to Mr, Holloway for £369. 


A REMARKABLE railway accident recently took place near Ox- 
ford. The express train, driven by James McDonald, an old 
and experienced driver, was going at its usual pace, abouf forty- 
five miles an hour, when suddenly a goods van and three trucks 
were seen onthe line. ‘The driver at once reversed his engine, 
but finding he could not pull up in time to avert a collision, he 
put on full steam and dashed at the obstruction. ‘The crash was 
terrific, and then there was a scene of the utmost confusion, 
The engine was thrown off tho rail , but fortunately the passen- 
ger carriages 1emained on, while two of the railway trucks were 
preipitated down a small embankment and literally smashed 
into firewood, the bales of Manchester goods with which they 
were loaded being scattered 1n all directions. ‘The driver of the 
train, as well as Painter, the stoker, stuck to their post, and er- 
caped with a very severe shaking, and the passengers were also 
fearfully shaken, but nobody was seriously hurt. Forty yards of 
rails were torn up. 


Tue Captain of the British frigate Reindeer, reports having 
discovered in Guatulee Harbor a relic of Sir Francis Drake nearly 


300 yearsold. Itisa board bearing the following inscription: 
‘Fras Drake, Golden Hynde, Anno Domini, 577.” 


Tue balloon ascents recently made in France by M. Croce 
Spinelli and M. Sivel have demonstrated that the color of the 
sky, at great heights, is in fact blue, and not of that sombre hue 
which other aeronauts have attributed to it, probably in conse- 
quence of their fatigue caused by the rarefaction of the .ir. 
These gentlemen carried with them a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, which they inhaled from the vessels containing it 
whenever they experienced any sense of pbysical or mental 
weakness. In each i: stance, after these inhalations, the sombre 
color of the sky was replaced by its normal blue. 


Dr. James Hinton, a London surgeon of great distinclion, has 
published his opinion about the use of Alcohol. He argues that 
alcohol is food, and that the difference between food and stimu- 
lants is imaginary. Yet any excess of food is poisonons to the 
system, and from that comes the evil of indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks. He teacbes that the depression which follows stimulant 
action is not due to fatigue from t'\e wear and tear of tissue, and 
that the idea of life and energy being antagonistic is false. He 
endeavors to show that ‘‘ while alcohol, sufficiently diluted, 
quickens and replenishes the circulation, if too strong it absorbs 
or appropriates the water of which the tissueg are composed, and 





coagulates their albuminous contents.” 


a 





eyes was knocked out of bis head, and he was kicked and thrown | 





Asa remarkable cricket experience it is worthy of mention, 
tbat ina match piayed on Woolwich Common lately between 
the Royal Artillery and the Oxford ifarleqnins, two days were 
occupied in the capt ire of fifteen wickets only, whose contribu- 
tions amounted in the a gregate to the astounding number of 
859 runs, which gives the extraordinary average of 57.4 per 
wicket. ‘Ihree of the gentiemen engage! made very large indi- 
vidual scores, viz: Mr. Frank Crawford, of the Royal Artillery, 


Daily Telegraph : * At the St. Helen's police court, six young | who amassed 171 in rare form, and Messrs. Ottaway and H. E. 
men, colliers, were charged with a diabolical act of rufflanism. | Bull, of Oxford University notoriety, who respectively scored 


123 and 122, Despite the large total of the Royal Artillery (427) 
the Harlequins best them witb, five wic! ets to spare. 


THE Manchester Guardian says of the American base ball 
players now on a visit to England: ‘* We are disposed even on 
a very brief acquaintance, to regard American base-ball in the 
light of a formidable rival to English cricket. ‘There is in the 
game none of that slow monotony which sometimes creeps over 
the best regulated cricket match--and as it demands in order 
to play it with credit, many of the qualities which go to make a 
good cricketer, we do not see why Englisimen should not en- 
deavor to profit by the lesson, which their American friends will 
endeavor to give them. Aman who plays cricket well will play 
it much better if he acquires skill at base-ball.” 


A Lovety manner of avoiding sea-sickuess has lately been put 
in practice by an English traveler. He wason board of a steam- 
er crossing the British Channel between Dover and Calais. On 
deck, right opposite our Briton, was seated a beautiful French 
actress who was going to London, w!ere she had an engagement 
tora theatre, The Englishman was keeping his eyes riveted on 
the face of the lady, whose patience being exhausted, said to the 
islande, ‘Why are you looking so persistenly at me?” The 
gentleman answered, with exquisite politeness, ‘Madame, it is 
said that to avoid sea-sickness, one must rest bis eyes upon a 


single point, and not stop a moment to look at the sea. You are 
the point which I have chosen.” 


A+ Even run Acquaintance.—At the recent banquet of the 
Lord Mayor of London, in reponse to a toast to ‘Literature and 
Art,” Lord Houghton said: “I sat by the death-bed of Coleridge, 
the great philosopher, and I have lived to be perplexed by the 
speculations of Jobn Mill snd of Matthew Arnold. I was the 
college friend of Alfred ‘Yennyson, avd I bailed the rising genius 
of Algernon Swinburne. Macau ay and Hallam, and | have en- 
joyed the counter controversies of Freeman and Troude. I 
bave seen Mis Edgeworth in ber decline, and | have lived to 
see the maturity of George Eliot. I camo into Parliament with 
Vivian Gray, and now repose under the premiership of Lothair.” 

Tue Derrrst Mine 1x C rnxwatt is Dalcoath, now about 720 
yards from the surface. The workmen descend and ascend by 
means of man engines, and Capt, Josiuh Thomas, the manager, 
as an illustration of the healthy condition of the workings, states 
that one man has been working in the mine for forty years. 
During all that time he has lived at Connor Downs, a distance of 
five miles from the mine, so that he has beea walking ten miles 
per day in addition to his labor, and a calculation which Capt. 
Cbemas bas made shows that this man has, during his foriy 
years’ work, walked 120,(00 miles, which is equal tonj urvey 
tive times round the earth, or half the distance to the moon, 


Tue other day, a pupil in one of the Dumfries seminaries was 
awarded a volume of Bunyau’s [ ilgrim's Progress, for proficiency 
in writing. The teacher has had the volume thrown back on 
his bands with the note: ‘I return the volame aa I consider it 
rather antiquated for a prize in this advanced age.” 

A retuRN has been issued showing the number of dogs regia- 
tered in Ireland in the year 1873, aud the receipts and expendi- 
ture under the Dog Regulation act of 1865. The total namber 
dogs registered was 302,307; ths amount of license duty received 
was £30,230, and after payment of £12,039 for expenses incur- 
red in the administration of the act, the surplus of £18,191 was 
paid over to the counties, towns aud townships. 


A Panis paper says that Dr. Hunt, an American residing in 
that city, recently committed suicide by catling bis throat. He 
was 48 years of age, and had passed the greater part of his life in 
Paris, where he had studied medicine; he did not, however, 
practice, but lived on a small private fortune. He had for some 
time been in a desponding state from grief at a domestic 
calamity; an only danghter, aged about 20, had lost her reason 
through the events of the war and the Commune, and he had 


receutly been under ths necessity of placing her in a lunatic 
asylum, 


Victorin VreLot, the music publisher, has died in Paris. He 
dealt exclusively in national songs and street ballads, which he 
sold at prices varying from two to four cents each. As he gave 
only a small sum for a song, and sold some two or three hun- 


dred thousand copies of it, he amassed a large fortune, though 
he came to Paris a poor man. Of * ‘Ihe Song of the Girondists,” 
for instance, t*o hundred thousand copies were sold in 1848, 
and five hundred thousand in 1870. He purchased it for seven 
and a halt francs. Of *‘ Les ( uirassiers de Keicksofen,” bought 
for ten francs, two hundred and fifty thousand copies were 
strack off. Vielloth-d a ditty, with the refrain ** Je te fis sou- 
vent cornette,” set to music by an unknown street singer, and 
sold more than one hundred thousand copies of it. 


Granp Prizes.—The French Government offers a reward of 
300,000 francs to the inventor of an efficacious means of des- 
troying the insect plylloxera, which, threatens the vineyards of 
the continent. A gentleman at Marseilles, the Baron Felix de 
Beaujour, had instituted a quinquennial prize of 5,000 francs, to 
be given to the author of the best work on the commerce of that 

city. The prize may be cumulated, aud thus 10, 0) francs will 

awarded for the first time in 1876. 


A Feencu Paysictan is out with a long dissertation on the ad- 
vantages of groaning and crying in general, and especially dar- 
ing operations. He contends that groaning and crying are the 
two grand operations by which nature allays anguish; that those 
patients who give way to their natural feelings more speedily re- 
cover from accidents and operations, than those who suppose it 
unworthy for a man to betray such symptoms cf cowardice as to 
either cry or groan. He tellsofa man who reduced his pulse 
from 126 to 60 in the course of two hours’ by giving vent to his 
emotions. If people feel at all unbappy about anything let the m 
go to their rooms und comfort themselves with a loud boohoo, 
and they will feel a hundred per cent. better afterward. In accord- 
ance with the above, the crying of children should not be too 








[greatly discouraged, 
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Dante, translated by Rossetti. 
_ Sonnet. 


Weep lovers, sith Love's very self doth weep, 
And sith the cause for weeping is sc great ; 
When now +o many dames of such estate 

™n worth, show with their eyes a grief so deep : 

Vor Death, the churl, bas liid his leaden sleep 
Upon a damsel who was fair of late, 

Lefacing all our earth should celebrate, 

Yea, all save virtue which the son] doth keep, 

Now hearken how much Love dotb honor her, 

I myself saw him in his proper form 
Bendivg above the motionless sweet dead, 

And often gazing into heaven ; for there 

The soul now sits which when her life was warm, 

Dwelt with the joyful beanty that is fled. 


The Good Old ‘Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
Auruor or “Rookwoop,” “War TyLer, or Noses 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
(Continued from our last). 

“Nothing doubting that you will keep his counsels 
ever in your heart, and that you will have the glorious 
example set by his majesty constantly before you, 
I pray your highnesses to kneel down before your 
royal father, and in that reverent posture give heed to 
what he shall say to you.” 

“T need no schooling in my duty from you, my 
lord of Canterbury,” replied Mary, who hated Cran- 
mer. “ Not a word shall fall from my royal father’s 
lips but it will dwell for ever in my breast.” 

Elizabeth attempted to speak, but words failed her, 
and she burst into tears. 

Meanwhile, cushions of crimson velvet were placed 
near the chair occupied by the ailing monarch, and 
on these both princesses knelt down. Aiding by Sir 
John Gage and Lord Lisle, Henry slightly raised him- 
self, and this office performed, the assistants imme- 
diately retired. 

Extending his arms over his daughters, the king 
said, somewhat freely, but with great earnestness : 

“ My blessing on ye both! and may it rest ever 
with ye—ever! Only to the great Ruler of events is 
known the destiny in store for you. Both of ye may 
be queens—and should it so chance, ye will learn 
what cares the crown brings with it. But think only 
—as I have ever done—of the welfare and glory of 
your kingdom and of your own honor, and ye shall 
reign wisely and well’.’ 

“Should it ever be my lot to reign, sire, I will es- 
say to follow your glorious example,” said Mary. 

“T shall never be queen,” sobbed Elizabeth, “ and 
therefore | need make no promise.” 

“How know you that, girl ?” cried the king,angrily. 
“You are as likely to be queen as Mary. I want no 
promises. I haye pointed out the way you ought to 
pursue, and if you be not a degenerate daughter you 
will follow it.” 

“ T despair of emulating your greatness, O my fath- 
er!” cried Elizabeth. “But if it shall please Provi- 
dence to call upon me to rule, [ will endeavor to rule 
well.” 

“Enough !” replied Henry, appeased. “And now 
arise, both of ye, that I may look at you more nearly, 
for my sight waxes somewhat dim.” 

Taking his elder daughter's hand as she arose, Henry 
looked at her fixedly for a few minutes, during which 
he murmured, “Forgive me, Catherine, my first 
spouse, if I have ever dealt harshly with this thy 
daughter !” adding aloud, after a pause, “It is right 
you should both know it—that by my will I have con- 
firmed the succession of both of ye tothe crown. Neith- 
er of ye may wed, save with the consent and approval 
of the council—such consent to be given under hand 
and seal. But on your marriage each of ye shall have 
such sums of money as | have appointed, together 
with such jewels, plate and household stuffs, as shall 
seem meet to those entrusted with the performance of 
my testament. I have left ye both alike—alike in 
yearly income, while ye continue single—alike on 
marriage. Now mark me, Mary,” he continued, 
sternly and authoritatively, “if you perform not the 
conditions required of you by my will, the crown will 
devolve on Elizabeth. © And if Elizabeth shall neglect 
them,” he added, glancing at his younger child, “the 
crown will go to our well-beloved niece, Frances Bran- 








don, daughter of our sister Mary and the Duke of! ing his grief, he knelt on the cushion before the king, 


Suffolk, Now both of you know our will and pleas- 
ure. Kiss me, Mary, and let thy sister come nigh me.” 


i 


Y{ 


Taking —— lds hand, who stood weeping before ought to ask your blessing.” 
ly {perusing her features, the king 

seemed struggling with recollections that would force |solemnly, yet tenderly. 
themselves upon him, for he muttered to himself,;|my kingdom’s hope and my own. May those 1 have 
“ Ay, *tis the very face, the eye, tie lip!—thus looked |appointed to watch over thee fulfill their trust.” 


him, and earne 


she when I chided her. 


mother, save in the color of her hair. Anne, sweet 


Anne, how well do T recall thee, with all thy winning 
ways! This fair child’s neck is like to thine; and yet up all his firmness, “Eight years must elapse ere 


—Wonld I could bring thee back again !” 


In all things she is like her! 


As these words reached her ear, Elizabeth’s tears jhave so willed it. Thou wilt be king soon enough. 





burst from the king. But Henry quickly shook off 
|these passing feelings of remorse, and said kindly, but 
‘firmly, “ Weep not, sweet child, thou wilt spoil thy 
/pretty eyes else. Keep thy sorrow till thou has lost 


lme. Be discreet, girl, Thou art fair and wilt be 
fairer. Grow in grace as thou growest in beauty. So, 


‘shalt thou be truly loved and honored. Beauty with- 
jout discretion bringeth death—thy mother found it 
iso. Kiss me, and lay my counsel well to heart.” 
Elizabeth, almost shudderingly, complied, and the 
|king, feeling exhausted by the effort he had made, 
called for another cup of wine, and, after draining the 
|goblet deeply, asked for Prince Edward. 

Meanwhile, the princesses had retired, and stationed 
themselves on the other side of the chamber, near the 
queen. 


ford proceeded to the door from which the princesses 


prince, conducting him ceremoniously toward the 
and two other gentlemen. 

All eyes were fixed upon Edward on his entrance, | 
future sovereign. He gracefully acknowledged the 
reverence shown him, which no doubt would have been 
even greater but from the fear of offending the jeal | 
ous king. The young prince, it has alrealy been! 
mentioned, had but just entered upon his tenth year, | 
but he seemed to possess a degree of intelligence far| 
beyond his age, and had,indeed,been most carefully in-| 
structed by some of the most learned men of the day. | 
He spoke French and Italian, and had written letters 
in Latin to his father, his sisters and the queen. There! 
was agreat fragility of look about him, and he seemed | 
to have shot up quickly, like a forced plant. Though| 
tall for his age, his limbs were very light, and his| 
complexion was of feminine delicacy. In appearance 
he was more a Seymour than a Tudor. - His face was) 
a perfect oval, with some traces of his stern father, 
about it, but his lineaments generally resembled those, 
of his beautiful mother. His expression was gentle| 
but thoughtful—more thoughtful than betitted a child. | 
Lis eyes were of a dark brown and soft; his hair was| 
light in hue, with a tinge of gold in it, worn short, 
aud cut close round the forehead. He was attired 
like the son of a splendid monarch, and the heir to a) 
powerful throne. His little cassock was of murre >| 
colored velvet, embroidered all over with damask, | 
gold and pearls, and having buttons and loops of gold; | 
his doublet and hose were of dark-red satin, woven 
with threads of gold, and his velvet buskins were | 
decorated with gold aglets. He was ar.ned with a 
short rapier and a poniard in a richly ornamented 
sheath, and a velvet pouch was suspended from his 
girdle. His flat velvet cip, which was removed on 
entering his royal father’s presence, was adorned with 
rubies and emeralds, and bad a brooch set with fair) 
table diamonds on the right side, over which drooped | 
a blood-red feather. 

Again’Cranmer advanced and addressed the prince 
in terms nearly similar to those ke had employed to- 
ward his sisters, but there was, perhaps, more of def- 
erence in his manner, Edward gazed at him with his 
clear eyes, steadily at first, but, as the archbishop 
proceeded, the young prince’s composure quite for- 
sook him. Natural feelings asserted their sway over 
his childish breast, and, disregarding etiquette, he 
rushed toward the king, and flinging his little arms 
round his neck sobbed out, “My father! my dear 
father !” 

So unexpected, thongh so natural was this occur- 
rence, that cold and callous as were most of the as- 
semblage, few of them refused it the tribute of sym- 
pathy. Some were even moved to tears. 

Fearing the effect of any sudden shock upon the 
king, Doctor Butts stepped toward him. But, though 
Henry was sensibly touched by this display of his 
son’s affection, his nerves were strong enough to bear 
jit. Kissing the boy on the brow, he gentiy disengag- 
jed himself from his embrace, addressing a few sooth- 
|ing words to him in a very kindly tone, while Edward 
still continued to weep. 

Thinking the king might be troubled if the scene 
endured too long, the Earl of Hertford moved toward 
his nephew, but Henry checked him by calling out, 
* Let him be !—let him be !” 

But the action called Edward to himself. 











Control- 


jand regarding him with eyes that were still filled 
|with tears, he said, “ Forgive me, sire! It is thus I 


“Thou hast it, my dear child,” replied the king, 
“Heaven bless thee, boy— 


— “Doubt it not, my liege, said Hertford, as the king 
paused for a moment. 
“ Mark me, Edward !” pursued Henry, summoning 


‘thou eanst exercise the full authority of the crown, I 


' fell yet more freely, and she trembled as a deep groan! Meantime, prepare thyself for the high and important 


| Edward. au § 
On learning his majesty’s pleasure, the Earl of Hert-| the virtuous Cranmer, Give heed to his precepts. 
° Sut on points of faith, when thou comest to under- 

: sande oa rata 
had issued, and presently ushered in the youthful) Stand them, be biased by no perverse doctrines. ‘There 
‘is, unhappily, much 
king. The prince was followed by Sir George Blagge| Church. The clergy preach one against the other, 


and every head was inclined as if in homage to t!e, 





duties thou wilt have to discharge. I doubt not thou 
‘wilt have the notable virtues and princely qualities 
\which should distinguish a sovereign. I know thee to 
‘be godly-minded, and I thank Heaven it is so; pray- 
‘ing that thy heart may be illumined in all holy truths, 
[have provided thee with religious counselors, to 
| whom my desires are known, and in the soundness of 
| whose judgment and principles I can rely. Can I not 
(confide the prince’s religious culture to you, my lord 
/of Canterbury ?” (to Cranmer); “and to you, my lord 
}of Durham ?” (to Tunstall). 

* And to me likewise, I. would fain hope, my gra- 
| cious liege ?” observed Gardiner. 
| “No, not to thee, my lord of Winchester,” rejoined 
lenry. “Thou art a tool of the Pope. Listen to me, 
Thon wilt be placed under the guidance of 








discord and variance in the 


teach one contrary to the other, inveigh one against 
another, without charity or discretion, and few or 
none of them preach truly and sincerely the word of 
God according as they ought to do. Unto thee it will 
be permitted to correct these offences, and extinguish 
these dissensions. Thou wilt enjoy the same supreme 
spiritual authority as myself. Thou wilt be Heaven’s 
vicar and high minister. Be not an unprofitable ser- 
vant. ‘Tread in thy father’s footsteps—so that thou 
shalt not stray from the path.” 

“T will do all that in me lies to act as you enjoin 
me, sire,” replied Edward, meekly. “And T trust 
that, with the aid of his good grace of Canterbury, I 
may succeed. I thank you heartily for placing me 
in his grace’s hands.” 

“The boy hath been schooled in this,” remarked 
Wriothes'ey,in a low,contemptuous tone,to Gardiner. 

“No doubt on’t; and he knows his lesson well,” re- 
joined the bishop. “ But we will teach him better ere 
long.” 

“Thus much for thy religious culture, my son,” 
pursued Henry. “Though I would have thee pious 
and learned, I would not have thee hurt thy health 
by over-study. To be firm of my mind, thou must be 
firm of body; to uphold the kingly dignity, as thy 
father hath upheld it, thou must be robust and fall of 
vigor. I would have tiee skilled in all manly exer- 
cises and accomplishments. Strengthen thy arm be- 
times; so that it can bear a lance, and thy limbs so 
that they can sustain the harness of war and brook 
fatigue.” 

“Nay, father,” cried Edward, brightening up, and 
springing to his feet, “I shall soon be strong enough 
to bear a lance and ride in the tilt-yard; my uncle Sir 
Thomas Seymour tells me so. I often fence with him, 
and he tells me Lam an apt scholar. I would your 
Majesty could see us at practice.” 

“No man is better able to teach thee all thou 
shouldst learn of martial exercises than thine uncle 
Seymour,” replied the king, patting his son’s head ap- 
provingly. “Sir Thomas,” he added to Seymour, 
who stepped forward promptly at the summons, “1 
confide this part of my son’s education to thee. While 
others make him ascholar and a theologian, be it thine 
to teach him princely manners and accomplishments.” 

“ He shall lack nothing that I am able to teach, re- 
iy on it,” replied Seymonr, bowing profoundly. 

“ Give thy uncle thy hand, Edward,” said the king. 

“ Ay will I, and that right willingly,” replied the 
prince, grasping the hand which Seymour proffered 
him. “I love my uncle Sir Thomas best of any— 
your majesty excepted.” 

“Ha! is it so?” mentally ejaculated Hertford, 
“Have I no place in thy regard, my gentle nephew ?” 
he added aloud to the prince. 

“ Certes, my dear lord; I were an ingrate else,” re- 
plied Edward. “ But my uncle, Sir Thomas, is often- 
er with me than yon are.” 

“T thought as much,” muttered Hertford. 
must be stopped.” . 

“Thou hast my son’s hand within thine own, Sir 
Thomas ?” demanded Henry. 

“ Ay, my liege,” replied Seymour. 

“ Be it a pledge that thou wilt be ever true to him,” 
pursued the king. 

“I hereby vow fidelity to him,” said Seymour, bend- 
jing the knee, and kissing his 1 ephew’s hand. 

“Yeu are the best lince, the best swordsman, and 
the best horseman at our court, Sir Thomas,” continued 
the king to Seymour. ‘See that my son equals you in 
all these exercises.” 

‘“‘ He shall exeel me in them all,” replied the other. 

“A word in your ear, Sir Thomas,” said the king. 
“He is but a tender stripling,” he added, in a lower 
tone. ‘ Press him not beyond his strength. For your 
sister’s sake, be a kind uncle to him.” 

“For her sake—for yours, my liege—I will be to him 
all you could desire,” rejoined Seymour, earnestly. 

As Sir Thomas fetired, Henry said to his soa, * Go to 
the queen, Edward, and conduct her to me*” 
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Upon this the prince immediately tripped toward Ca, 
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therine, who caught him in her arms, and kissed him 
tenderly; after which she arose and accompanied him to 
the king. 

On drawing near her royal husband, the queea would 
have knelt down, but Henry would not permit ker. 
Taking her hand kindly, he said, with the same earnest- 
ness with which he had spoken throughout: 

«Thou hast ever been an obedient wife, Kate, and in 
all things comformable to my will. Thou wilt not, 
therefore, I am well assured, disobey my last injunctions. 
This pretty boy has never known a mother’s love. Be 
thou a mother to him. Tbouhast no child to wean thy 
tenderness from him—give it him all.” 

“ He has it already. sire,” replied the queen. 
thou not love me, Edward ?” 

“ Ay, madam, as a mother,” replied the prince, 
affectionately. 

“That is well,” said Henry; “ but you must not hu- 
mor his every whim, Kate. I fear he is somewhat 
wilful.” 

“ Those who have said soto your majesty wrong hi-u,” 
rejoined the queen. ‘ Edward is ever good and gentle 
—yea, most tractable.” 

“If he continues so, it shall be well,” said Henry. 
“Thou lov’st thy sisters, Edward? Speak the truth 
boy!” 

“ ever do speak the truth, sire,” replied the prince. “I 
love them dearly. But [love Elizabeth best,” he add- 
ee in a lower tone to the king, “ for Mary is sometimes 
sharp and peevish with me, but Elizabeth is ever merry 
and ready for play.” 

“ Elizabeth is nearer thine own age, boy. Thou will 
find out Mary’s merits as thou growest older,” replied 
the king. “I would have ye all dwell together in unity 
—ha!” 

“ What ails your majesty ?” cried Catherine, alarmed 
by the sudden alteration of his countenance. 

“A spasm—it is gone,” rejoined Henry, with a 

oan. 

“ Father—dear father! you look ill,” cried Edward, 
terrified. 

“ Take him away,” said the king faintly, sinking back- 
ward as he spoke. 

All was now confusion and alarm, apprehension being 
generally entertained that the king was dying. Ad- 
vaneing quickly toward his royal patient, Doctor Butts 
placed his hand upon his pulse, and watched his coun- 
tenance with great anxiety. 

“Ts he gone, think you ?” asked Gardiaer, anxiously, 
and in a low tone, of Wriothesley. 

“It would seem so from Butt’s looks,” replied the 
other. ‘If he be, Norfolk’s life is saved; for they will 
not dare execute him.” 

“Heaven grant it!” ejaculated Gardiner. 
you not Hertford’s trouble ? 
undone.” 

*« All may have been left undone,” rejoined Wrioth- 
esley. ‘I do not think the will is signed.” 

“That were indeed a gain for us,” said Gardiner. 
“ But I dare scarcely hope it.” 

‘* How fares it with his highness ?” inquired the Earl 
of Hertford, whose countenance displayed much anxiety, 
as the physician moved away his hand. 

“The king will live,” replied Butts. 
ber be instantly cleared.” 

“Ye hear, my lords ?” said Hertford, evidently much 
relieved. “Dr. Butt’s declares that his majesty is in 
noimmediate danger, but he prays ye all to depart at 
once.” 

Thus exhorted, the assemblage began instantly to 
disperse, 

Prince Edward, however, still lingered, although the 
queen, who was moving away, beckoned him to come 
with her. 

“‘ May I not stay with the king, my father?” said the 
prince, plucking Dr. Butt’s robe. 

“It grieves me to refuse your highness, but it can- 
not be,” replied the physician. 

“ Come with me, Edward,” said Sir Thomas Seymour. 
“The queen waits for you. This is a scene unmeet for 
eycs like yours.” 

The young prinze took his uncle’s hand, and allowed 
himself to be led out of the room, looking wistfully at 
his father as he retired. He never beheld him more. 

“You are sure he will revive ?” inquired the Earl of 
Hertford of Doctor Butts, as they were left alone with 
the still inanimate monarch. 

“ Tam certain of it,” replied the physician. 
will not answer that he may live many hours. 
uneasy, my lord. What remains to be done ?” 

“ Everything,” replied Hertford. ‘“ Norfolk still lives, 
and the king hath not signed his will.” 

“ He spoke as if he had,” remarked Butts. 

‘*¢ All think so, and I would not have them undeceiv- 
ed,” replied Hertford. “The will has been well con- 
sidered and debated, as you know, and is fully prepared, 
but he ever puts off the signing of it. All my persua- 
sions have failed with him.” 

“ Obstinate as he is, he shall sign it.” replied the phy- 
sician. ‘ But hush!” he added, with a gesture of si- 
lence; “he stirs! Retire, my lord. And send Ferrys, 


the king’s chirurgeon, to me with all dispatch,” 
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THE ALBION. 


CHAPTER VII. | 
OF THE AWFUL SUMMONS RECEIVED BY THE KING. 

Under the superintendence of Dr. Butts and of the 
chirurgeon Ferrys, and by the help of an engine em- 
ployed for the purpose, Henry, who had only partially | 
regained his consciousness, was lifted from his chair 
and placed on a couch in the royal sleeping chamber. | 
The couch wherein he was thus deposited was of un- 
usual size, and made of oak, richly carved, and black 
and lustrous as ebony. The lofty canopy was crowned 
with blood-red plumes, and supported by twisted 
pillars. The curtains were of cloth of gold of the! 
thickest texture, embroidered with the holy cross, the 
cross of St. George, the rose, the porteuilis, and the! 
lion rampant, mingled with fleur-de-lys. The head of | 
the bed was sculptured in bold relief with the arms of | 
England. Notwithstanding the magnificence of its: 


ceptacle for an expiring monarch. The walls of the 


of Tournay, representing the principal actions of 
were painted in black letter, sundry texts of Scripture, 
applicable to the destination of the room. 

A dreadful night ensued, long remembered by those 
who watched by Henry’s troubled couch, or were near 
enough to hear his appalling groans and roars of 
agony. No one who then listened to his terrific out- 
cries, or witnessed his desperate struggles for breath, 
bunt felt that the despot’s numerous victims were now 
amply avenged. For every life taken by him, it 
seemed he must endure a pang; and yet, though ever- 
dying, he could not die. Throughout the long, long 
night, in that vast dimly-lighted chamber, rendered 
gloomier by the dusky furniture and the grim arras 
on the walls, might be seen dark figures, as if detached 
from the tapestry, gliding with ghostly footsteps to. 
wards the king’s couch, questioning the physician and 
chirurgeon in dumb show, and then swiftly but silently 
retreating if a groan broke from the royal sufferer. 
One tall personage, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the hangings near which he stood, remained stationary 
at the back of the room throughout the whole night, 
as if anxiously awaiting the issue of this fearful con- 
flict with death. Ever and anon, Dr. Butts moved 
noiselessly toward this sombre and mysterious-looking 
personage, and spoke with him under his breath. Their 
muttered converse had evident reference to the king, 
and to something required of him by the untiring 
watcher, whose gestures proclaimed the utmost an- 
xiety; but however important the matter might be, 
Butts clearly deemed it impracticable, for he shook 
his head, and returned alone to the sick monarch’s 
couch, Worn out by anguish, Henry dropped asleep 
toward morning, and this favorable circumstance being 
communicated to the watcher, he disappeared, having 
previously received an assurance from Dr. Butts, that 


worse occurred. Some of the drowsy pages and 
henchmen likewise sought repose; but the medical at- 
tendants did not for a moment quit the king’s bedside. 

Henry slept for several hours, and awoke, toward 
noon, much refreshed, and éxpressed a desire to re- 
ceive the sacrament. After ordering the Bishop of 
Oxford to be summoned, the king commanded his at- 
tendants te lift him out of bed, and set him again in 
his chair. Dr. Butts endeavored to dissuade him from 
this step, representing its extreme danger, and coun- 
seling the easiest posture possible during the perform- 
ance of the holy office; but Henry authoritatively de- 
clared that he would kneel down, whatever risk might 
be incurred from the action, or whatever pain it might 
give him, adding, “that if he were not only to cast 
himself upon the ground, but under it, he could not 
tender to the sacrament the honor that was its due.” 
No more was to be said. 
obeyed. Taken up and placed within his chair, he 
kept his seat until the consecration, when, with much 
ditticulty, he contrived to kneel down before the 
Bishop, and partook of the bread and wine. Though 
his sufferings must have been intense, he bore them 
with the constancy of a martyr, and the good prelate, 
who was much affected, could not sufticiently admire 
his fortitude. As soon as the sacred rite was over, the 
king was conveyed back to his couch, and did not ap- 
pear much worse for the great effort he had made. By 
his own injunctions, which could not be disobeyed, 
he was then left wholly undisturbed until late in the 
day. 

This was the evening of the Friday before Candle- 
mas Day, 1547. About two hours before midnight, 
and not till then, the Earl of Hertford, who was in an} 
agony of impatience for an audience, was permitted to | 
approach the king. He found him lying on the 


him, Hertford felt sure that the king was rapidly sink- | 
ing, though his eye was still keen, and his voice as, 
strong and sonorous as ever. No time must be lost—_ 
no risk heeded—if the great stake for which he was, 
playing was to be won. | 











discourse must be strictly private,” 


chamber were hung with fine tapestry from the woofs | 
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Solomon the Wise, and in the upper border scrolls) 


he should be instantly sent for if any change for the| 


His injunctions were | 
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couch, propped up by immense pillows. On regarding | 





care that the king’s behests should be promptly 
obeyed. 

“ We are alone, sire,” he said, as: soon as all the at- 
tendants, including Dr. Butts and the chirurgeon had 
withdrawn. 

“Hertford,” said Henry, as the earl approached him. 
“you gaze on me as if you thought me worse. Deny 
it not man—I can read your true opinion in your looks, 


No wonder I should appear greatly disordered. Last 
night was a dreadful one to me Hertford. Not to 


purehase a fresh term of sovereignity would I endure 
such another. I cannot recall it without horror. I 
underwert the torments of the damned; and prayed— 
unavailingly prayed—for release from suffering. 
Thou knowest I am not idly superstitious—nor a be- 
liever in old wives’ fables. Prepare them, to credit 


% <2 _ she 7 " “Aver cnrnmel + " 
curtams, the general appearance of this huge beq | What I shall relate, however snrprising and improbable 
was sombre in the extreme, and it looked a fitting re- 


it may seem to them; and deem not that my nerves 
are shaken by sickness, 

“Whatever your majesty shall tell me I shall in- 
\fallibly believe—doubt it not,” replied Hertford, 
“ And I am well assured that your nerves are firmly 
| strung as ever.” 

/ “Thou liest!—thou dost not think so—but they 
jare. ‘To my narration, however, and give the more 
heed to it, inasmuch as thou wilt find it concerts thee 
as well as myself.” 

| “Is there a ghost in the story my liege 
ITertford. 

“Be silent and thou shalt hear,” replied Heury, 

sternly. ‘Last night, during a brief interval of ease 
between my fits of agony, I was trying to court 
\slumber, when I heard the bell toll midnight—I heard 
lit distinetly, for I counted the strokes—and as the last 
| vibration of sound died away, I turned to Butts to bid 
jhim give mea potion. He was gone, while Ferrys, 
who should have been. watchful, had sunk within the 
chair, nigh which thou standest, apparently overcome 
iby sleep. Iwas about to wake and chide him—and 
should have done so, had not all power of speech and 
jmovement suddenly left me, as [saw a phantom—a 
grisly, ghastly phantom—glide toward my bed. Whom 
ithinkest thou I beheld ?” 
| “Nay, L cannot guess, my liege,” replied Hertford. 
| “Surrey, new-risen from his bloody grave—his noble 
| features livid and disfigured, his locks clotted with 
gore, his stately neck sundered 7 the ax, yet, marvel- 
ous to say, set again upon the shoulders, a spectacle 
horrible to look upon, yet I instantly knew him. His 
eyes seemed to have lifein them, and to fascinate like 
the basilisk, for, as he fixed them upon me, I could 
;not avert my gaze. Then his lips moved, ard with a 
| gesture of menace such as I had never brooked from 
“mortal man, and in accents mere terrible than had 
over reached my ears, he told me he came to summon 
me before Heaven’s Judgment Throne, and that I 
must appear there ere the bell should again toll forth 
the hour of midnight.” 

“ Let not this weigh upon your mind, my gracious 
liege,” said Hertford, not wholly devoid of supersti- 
|tious fear himself, though he strove thus to reassure 
the king, “I was in your chamber last night at mid- 
night, and long after, aud 1 saw and heard nothing 
such as you relate. “Twas an ill dream, but only a 
dream. [ pray you therefore dismiss these fancies. 
They are engendered by the sickness under which you 
labor.” 
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inquired 
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| “No, Hertford,” replied Henry, in a tone of pro- 
‘found conviction, “it was neither a dream nor product 
of a diseased imagination. I could not have conjured 
up such a spectre if I would—and lt would not if I 
could,” he added shuddering. “I saw Surrey plain 
enough, standing where thou art now. I will not tell 
thee all the spirit uttered of vengeance and retribu- 
tion—but it prophesied a bloody ending to thee and 
‘thy brother.” 

“T have no fear of the prediction,” said Hertford, in 
la tone that somewhat belied his words; “and I beseech 
your highness not to attach any importance to the vision. 
You have told me how the spirit came to you, but you 
have not explained how it departed.” 

“TI know not how it vanished,” replied Henry. “For 
a time I remained spell-bound, as if under the influence 
of nightmare; but at last, by a mighty effort, I broke the 
charm that seemed to bind me, and called out. I then 
‘found the spirit gone, and Butts standing in its place. 
| Ferrys was also awake.” 

“ All is now explained,” said fertford. 
ghtmare that oppressed your higliness. 
have no fear.’ 

‘Fear !—I have none!” ejaculated the king. ‘“ No 
living man ever made the Eighth Henry tremble, nor can 
any dead man do it. This spirit may be right as regards 
thee and thy brother, but I will prove it wrong in one 
particular.” ; i 

“ By living beyond the hour appointed by it, I trust, 
my liege,” said Hertford. ‘ In one of mortal mold, such 
a prediction would have heen treasonable, but spirits are 
exempt from common penalties.” 


“The jest is ill-timed, my lord,” obses ved Henry, 








“Tt was the 
You teed 


“Let the chamber be cleared,” said Henry. “ Our|sternly. “I will baulk the ghost if1 can, by living till 


to-morrow; but, at all events, 1 will baulk him by con- 
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signirg Norfolk to the block. 


I will send his father to bear him company.” — 

“ Whatever may have prompted this decision, I am 
glad, right glad it has been come to,” said Hertford. 
“Were Norfolk permitted to live, he would undoubtedly 
cause the greatest embarrassment to Prince Edward dur. 
ing his minority. He might do more. Assisted by the 
Pope, the Emperor Charles V, and their partisans, he 
might even succeed in transferring the erown, from the 
young prince’s head to that of the Princess Mary, and so 
undo all the work tbat you, sire, have so long and so :s- 
siduously labored to ucvou.plish. He might check the 
Reformation as well #s alter the succession. You have 
delivered Pricce Edward from one dangerous enemy, 
Surrey, but the othor, and the more powerful foe, yet 
lives.” 

“Edward shall never be molested by him,” rejoined 
the king. ‘He shall be beheaded to-morrow morning. 
Get the warrant for the execution at once, and deliver it 
to the Constable of the Tower.” 

“Why not to-night ?” demanded Hertford. 

“ At this hour!” exclaimed Henry sternly. “ A se- 
cret execution would be set down to fear or anger—and 
I feel neither. No!—to-morrow morning will be soon 
enough. [ shall not change my mind. Go for the war- 
rant. Wherefore do you linger?” 

“Tf I might venture to urge one matter on your ma- 
jesty.” hesitated Hertford. 

“ Ha! what is it ?” dumanded the king. 

“You have wisely and deliberately made all your 
arrangements for the future, but you have neglected the 
main point—the signing of your will. Here is the in- 
strument, sire, which you have committed to my cus- 
tody,” he added, producing a coffer, and taking from it 
several sheets of paper, tacked together by a braid of 
green and white ribbon. “It lacks only your signature, 
or the impress of your royal stamp to be complete.” 

“Leave it with me,” said Henry, taking the will. 
* Perchance [ may make some alterativuns in it.” 

“ Altcrations !” exclaimed the carl, startled out of his 
habitual caution. 

“‘ Ay, alterations! Wherefore not?” cried the king, 
sharply and suspiciously. “ Marry, if it shall please me 
to erase your name from the list of my executors, I can 
do so, methinks.” 


cautiously raised, and Hertford stole into the room, 


concealed himself behind the thick curtains of the 


was almost buried in darkness, 


gruffly, “the warrants for Norfolk’s execution +o- 


must be removed—and quickly. Neo more words. 


foul deed.” 
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“Far be it from me to dispute your highness’ power 
to make any changes you may deem proper,” replied 
Hertford, almost abjectly. ‘ But Il implore you not to 
delay the signing.” 

“ You hai best trouble me no more,” rejoined Henry, 
steinly. ‘About your business straight. Send Sir 
John aati tome. I desire to consult him.” 

“ Will none other than Sir Jobn Gage serve your 
turn ?” asked Hertford. 

“Ha! what is this? Dar’st thou trifle with me ? 
No one but Gage will serve my turn. There! thou 
art answered. Get thee gone !” 

Searcely able to conceal his uneasiness, Hertford 
made a profound obeisance and departed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHAT MANNER THE WILL WAS SIGNED. 
No sooner had Hertford quitted the chamber than 
Butts and Ferrys, with a host of pages and hench- 
men, re-entered it. The physician hurried toward 
the royal patient’s couch, and proceeded to feel his 
pulse. 
“ What thivk you of me 7” demanded Henry, look- 
ey at him. “ Any change for the better ?— 
ua 
“ None, sire,” replied the physician, gravely. 
“T understand,” rejoined the king, with great firm- 
ness. “Shall I last till to-morrow? Speak truth; I 
can bear it.” 
“If Heaven wills it, your majesty will last so long,” 
answered the physician, with increased gravity. “You 
are now in far mightier hands than mine. I can do 
little more to aid you.” 
Henry bore this dread announcement bravely. Lean- 
ing back upon his pillow, and looking upward, he 
s2emed for a while to be silently engaged in prayer. 
Toe physician signed to the attendants to keep still, 
so that the king was wholly undisturbed. 
At length the profound silence was broken by Hen- 
ry, who, slightly raising himself and turning to Butts, 
said: 
“May I have a draught of wine? 
would do me good.” 

“ Ay, marry ! sire, here is a stoup of your favorite 
Gascoigne wine,” replied the physician, filling a silver 
cup with the generous fluid, and presenting it to him. 
“Tam right glad to find you so stout of heart.” 

“ Enough !” exclaimed the king, putting away the 
goblet with disgust after placing it to his lips; “the 
wine likes me not. It tastes of blood—pah !” 
* Will it please you toeat a mouthful of chicken- 


Methinks it 


I will have the duke’s| issuing the necessary orders, and then returning to the 
head before I dic. This will I do, because the ghost| king’s bedside. ‘ 1 S > Lore : 
told me, as if in mockery, that I should be disappointed. |a low, earnest voice, “if I venture to remind you that much mischief, and he will counterbalance Cranmer. 


you have left a most important matter undone. Your) 
will, I perceive, is lying before you. 
signing of it, I beseech ey 

“T will not sign it till Ihave spoken with Gage,” 
replied Henry, peremptorily. “ There will be time to! 
do it then.” 

“Pray Heaven there may be!” exclaimed the} 
physician. “Not a moment ought to be lost.” 

“Why comes not Sir John?” demauded Henry, af- 
ter a pause, in a loud, fierce tone. “Send for him 
again; and bid him come quickly,if he values his life.” 

“He is here, my liege,” replied Butts,.as the Con- 
stable of the Tower entered the chamber with a paper 
in his"hand.” 

“TIa! you arecome at last, Sir John !” cried the 
king, sharply. “ Leave us alone together.” he added. 

Whereupon the chamber was at once vacated by all 
save Gage. But, ere the private conference began, 
the arras on the further side of the king’s couch was 


and, unperceived either by John Gage or the king, 


bed. The stealthy entrance of the earl was favored 
by the circumstance that this part of the chamber 


*“What paper hast thou in thine hand ?”’ demanded 
Henry of the Constable. 
“One I would rather be without,” answered Gage 


morrow.” 

“See it done,” rejoined Henry coldly. 

“ If it be done, your last act will be one of injustice 
and cruelty,” retorted the Constable. 

“ }low knowest thou it will be my last act ?” said 
Henry furiously. “I may live long enough to have 
thine own head as well as Norfolk’s.” 

“Thad rather you bad mine than his,” said Gage ; 
“and your own ingratitude would be less. Norfolk 
has served you better and longer than I have done.” 

“Norfolk is dangerous to my son, and therefore he 


Again I say to thee, see it done!” 

“T like it pot,” grumbled the Constable. ~’Tis a 

“Hold thy peace, and turn we to another matter. 
Thou hast assisted at the debates concerning my will, 
and know’st its contents generally. Thou knowest 
also Ihave appointed sixteen executors and twelve 
counselors, and that among the executors is Hertford.” 
“This I know,” returned Gage. 

“My mind misgives me as to Hertford,” pursued 
Henry. “Something I have noticed in him of late 
makes me suspect him of sinister designs. I fear he 
aims at too much power, and will not be altogether 
true to Edward.” 

“ Yet the prince is his nephew, and must therefore 
be most dear to him,” observed Gage. 

“He ought to be,” rejoined Henry. “ You judge 
of others by yourself, good Sir John-—but all are not 
of your stamp. If I thought my suspicions of Hert- 
ford were correct, [ would strik@out his name.” 

“ Nay, do not that, I entreat you my liege. I think 
him faithful,” said the Constable. > 

“Thy opinion is ever honest, andI will be guided 
by it,” said the king. ‘‘ Hertford’s name shall stand, 
though I had determined otherwise. But I will con- 
trol him. At present, thou and Sir Thomas Seymour 
are mere counselors, without voice or power. Ye both 
shall be executors, and have equal power with Hert- 
ford.” 

“T cannot answer for Sir Thomas Seymour,” re- 
joined Gage; “ but for myself I may say I desire not 
the office.” 

“T will have no refusal,” said Henry, authoritatively. 
“Sir Thomas is Edward’s favorite uncle. The boy 
loves him, and is beloved in return. Sir Thomas will 
guard him well—as thou wilt—ha ?” 

* Sir Thomas is more to be feared than his brother, 


“Nay, thou may’st spare thy suing. I am content to 


“Pardon me sire,” he continued in keep the lord chancellor. I do not think he will do 


Haste, then, and fetch Sir Thomas Seymour, and let 


Delay not the; William Clere be in aitendanee with my secret stamp. 


My fingers are so swollen that I cannot use tha pen.” 

* Heavens ! is it possible your majesty can have been 
so imprudent as to put off the signing of your will till 
now? You might have died last night; and then ¥ 

“ Prate not, but do as I have commanded thee,” inter- 
rupted the king. “Yet stay!—is Cranmer in the 
palace ?” 

“ Ay, my liege; his grace is but newly returned from 
Croydon,” replied the Constable. 

“That is well. Let him come to me anon,” said the 
King, more fecbly. ‘This talk has wearied me. I 
feel as if I could sleep. Send Butts to watch by me, 
but let me not be otherwise disturbed for an hour.” 

“ But the exccution of the will, sire? it is most urgent,” 
eried the Constable. 

But Henry made no reply. He had already begun 
to breathe heavily and stertorously. 

After gazing at him for a moment, as if in doubt whe- 
ther to rouse him, Gage left the room. 

No sooner was h» gone, than Hertford peered from be- 
hind the curtdin; and seeing that Henry was asleep—and, 
indeed, his loud breathing proclaimed the fact—he 
stepped cautiously forward. 

At the same moment, Butts entered the chamber. 
Alarmed by Henry’s breathing, without noticing the 
earl, he rushed to the king’s bedside. 

“°Tis as I feared,” he said, after a pause, turning to 
Hertford. “This is the Icthargy of death. He will 
never wake again—or, if he should, his mind will wan- 
der. Great ones power has left him. ‘The absolute 
monarch is all helpless now.” 

‘I would not rouse him from his trance, but let him 
go, were it not that the wiil remaius unsigned!” ex- 
claimed Hertford, distractedly. “1 must wake him,” 





ihe added, rushing toward the bed. 


“Itis in vain, I tell you,” said Butts, staying him. 

“Let me go, sir,” said the earl furiously. ‘I shall 
go mad if I lose this great prize.” 

“ You need not lose it,” replied Butts. ‘ The will is 
here. Take it and get it stamped. The keeper ofthe 
royal signet may be bribed to acquiese, and witnesses 
ean be procured in the same way.” 

“Your counsel is good, but it cannot be followed,” 
eried Hertford. ‘Sir John Gage knows that his ma- 
jesty designed to make some alteration in his will, and 
that it is unsigned. The Constable is impracticable; 
there is no purchasing his silence. All is lost!” 

“Not so,” rejoined the ready-witted physician, ap- 
parently troubled with as few scruples as Hertford him- 
self. ‘‘As yet, no one but ourselves is aware of the 
king’s condition. The signing of the will shall not be 
disputed, even by Gage. Bring hither the keeper of 
the signet; bring also the Earls of Essex and Arun- 
del, Sir William Paget, Sir William Herbert and any 
others upon whom you can rely, to serve as witnesses. 
Leave the rest tome. About it quick !” 

“It shall be done; andif the scheme prosper, I shall 
not be wanting in gratitude to its bold contriver,” replied 
Hertford. ‘ While I am on my errand, do you give or- 
ders, as if from his majesty. that no one but myself 
and those you have mentioned be allowed tv enter the 
chamber. Our plan will be marred infallibly if Gage 
and my brother gain admittance.” 

Butts promised compliance, and Hertford disappeared 
by the secret entrance. 

The physician next wetted a napkin, and applied it 
to Henry’s brow, shifting the pillows at the same 
time, so that the breathing of the dying monarch be- 
came sensibly relieved. He then drew the curtains 
about the bed, so as to hide, in a great measure, the 
upper part of the king’s person; and afterward placed 
asmall table, with writing materials upon it, at a 
little distance fiom the couch on the left; so disposing 
the lights within the chamber that the bed was left 
completely in darkness. 





according to my judgment,” observed Gage. 

“There thou art wrong,” rejoined Henry. “ Sir 
Thomas is rash and headstrong, but trusty as steel. I 
have tried him.” 

“ Humph !” ejaculated the Constable dubiously. 
“Since your majesty designs to make these changes 
in your will, why should Gardiner be left out? He is 


in polities. Moreover he has done your highness 
jmany notable services.” 

“Por the which he hath been well rewarded,” inter- 
rupted Henry sternly. “I will have none of him. 


triguer, and would set ye all by the ears. 
age him, but no one else can. Thou art a Papist, Sir 
Jobn, hence thy recommendation of Gardiner. But 
he shall have no power to breed discord in the 












cullis ?” asked Butts. 
“Neo; [ will eat nothing more,” replied Henry. 
“Tot Sir John Gage be sent for with all dispatch. 
Why comes he not 7” 
¢ He shall be summoned instantly,” replied Butts, 


church when I am gone. It is quite enough that 


| Wriothesley should be retained—I had thoughts of | 


erasing his name likewise, and substituting the Mar. 
duis of Dorset.” 


| “I pray you do not, sire,” said Gage. 


the ablest among the prelates, and of great experience | 


Gardiner hath ability enough, but he is a subtle in-| 
I can man- 


These precautions taken, he’ proceeded to the anti- 
chamber, and, calling the chief usher, gave him the 
orders that had been suggested by Hertford. 

He was only just in time, for he had scarcely re- 
‘tired when the Constable of the Tower and Sir 
Thomas Seymour made their appearance; but they 
were refused admittanee to the king’s chamber. In 
) Vain Seymour,who was full of anxiety and impatience, 
remonstrated. ‘The ushers were inexorable. 
| Ere long, came a grave-looking personage in a black 
robe, with a small box under his arm. ‘This was 
| William Clere, the keeper of the royal signet. He 
_ Was allowed instant entrance. 

Shortly afterward came the Earl of Hertford, ac- 
companied by the Earls of Essex and Arundel, and the 
others designated by Butts, all wearing countenances 
of extreme gravity, as if bound upon some object of 
the utmost seriousness and importance. bowing 
solemnly to Gage and Seymour, they passed on, and 
were instantly admitted. 

“ This is very strange,” remarked Gage. “I can- 
not understand it. His majesty told me himself that 


he would not be disturbed for an hour, Are you 
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quite sure, sir, that ths orders are express against our! was one man who, in his self-enforced labor, looked on|child. ‘ People who have fought egainst it so long are 
at her with a sting of conscience sometimes too hard to|often struck down in this way ; and,” with a strange de- 


Hers was a work of love ; his a cold, bought) spairing sob, “ I never knew one of them to get better.” 
“Doctor Butts deliver-| sacrifice, and he had been weary of it before he had 


| taken it into his hands. His earnestness was 80 great | night at the curate’s bedside, taught her a secret the 


admittance ?” he added to the chief usher. 


“Quite sure, Sir John,” replied the individual ad-) bear. 


dressed, bowing respectfully. 
ed them to me himself.” 


“ Hertford has outwitted us, Sir John,” remarked a mockery, hers so fair a truth. 


Seymour. “We shall neither of us be executors.” | 


“For my own part, I care not,” rejoined Gage. “1 | there was often a shadow on her once bright face. 


do not covet the distinction. 
intentions will be strictly carried.” 


mour, and was talking with them of the king’s dang- 
erous condition, and deeply deploring it, when Butts 
appeared at the door, and after a word from him to 
the usher, all three were admitted. : 

What they beheld was this. Grouped round the little 
table, with writing materials upon it, were the persons 
who had subscribed the will as witnesses. Nearer the 
darkened couch, but with his back toward it, stood William 
Clere, by whom, previous to its attestation, the will had 
been stamped at the top of the first page and the end 
of the last, and who had just delivered the instrument, 
thus signed and attested, to Hertford. 


But I hope the king’s | was tired out, and well she might be, he told himself. 
It never occured to him that she might have other cause 

Not long after this came Cranmer, who marched) for sadness. rly ) 
straight toward the door, but was detained like the | anxious, and accused her of being ill ; and at last, one 
others. The archbishop then joined Gage and Sey-| night, when she came in, took possession of her, and 
kept her prisoner. 





Butts explained to Cranmer and the others that his 
majesty had had just sufficient strength to direct the 
stamping of his will, but that immediately after this 
was done, and the attestation completed, he was struck 
speechless. 

‘Tt is marvelous that he lasted so long,” continued the 
wily physician. ‘ He spoke so feebly that I alone could 
catch his words. I fear he will scarcely, know your 
grace,” he added, preceding Cranmer to the bed, and 
drawing back the curtain, so as to expose the woeful 
figure of the king, who was now evidently i extremis ; 
‘the hath but little life left.” 

“I will try,” replied the Archbishop. Taking the 
king’s hand in his own, he drew close to him, and in 
tones of the utmost earnestness, exhorted him to place 
his trust in Christ, and to call upon His merey, beseech- 
ing him, if he had any consciousness left, to give him 
some token that he trusted in the Lord. 

Henry seemed to understand what was said to him, 
for he slightly strained the primate’s hand. 

After a while, the archbishop turned to the assem- 
blage, now gathered around the bed, and in a voice of 
the deepest solemnity, said : 

“Tt has pleased Heaven to call to its merey our great 
king. Pray ye all for the repose of his soul!” 

Upon this they all knelt down, and, while they were 
doing so, the bell tolled forth the hour of midnight. 

Then Hertford called to mind what the king had said 
to him concerning the summons by the spirit, and trem- 
bled exceedingly. 

THUS FAR THE PROLOGUE. 
{To be continued in our next.) 





[From the Argosy.) 
STEPHANIE. 


(Concluded from our last.} 

But Stenie stood her ground. She looked straight at 
Kenneth Dart, with the first touchof girlish fire in her 
eyes he had ever felt the power of. 

“ You know I am right,” she said. ‘“ And I would 
rather die because I had helped people who were suffer- 
ing, than live because I had left them to bear everything 
alone.” 

He did rot say another word. He went out of the 
room in silence. For a moment she felt a spark of indig- 
nation against him; but the instant it died out, reaction 
followed, and she was sorry, just as a child might have 
been. She did not like to speak to him, and he did not 
speak to her ; so they walked on without exchanging a 
word until they reached their destination. Then just 
as he laid his hand upon the latch, Steenie’s trouble be- 
cam@ tro much for her, and she looked up at him with 
her timid pain in her eyes. 

“Mr. Dart,” she faltered, “If you please, are 
you-— Have I made you angry with me?” 

Had she been a child who had done him some wrong, 
she could not have spoken more simply. And she was 
so much better than he was—so far above him! His 
heart had never quickened at any speech or look of hers 
before, but it quickened then. And yet she did not 
speak warmly. 

“T have no right to be angry.” he said. “I am only 
fearful. Gowanham cannot do without you.” 

The gentle, troubled heart beat a little sadly. 
“Tf Gowanham cannot do without me, God will take 
care of me,” she said in a soft half whisper. 

Months passed before the dreadful epidemic died 
entirely away. During the weeks of suffering Steenie 
Bright did her work so well and so bravely, that 
even her nearest friends wondered. The slender 

oung figure pazsed from house te house, and from 
bedside to bedside, an almost angelic presence. It 
seemed that, in truth, Gowanham could not afford to 
lose her, for the scourge never fell, even lightly, 
upon her, though she grew paler and thinner with her 
labor and watching. And her work brought forth double 


fruit, though she was quite unconscious of it. There l 


She was very quiet in those days, he noticed, _ 
e 


But good, motherly Mrs. Denham became 








“If you were any one else but Steerie Bright, 1 
should say you had a little secret, and were not quite 
happy,” she said; “ but I know Steenie Bright so well 
that Iam sure she is only weak and worn out. There, 
my dear, you must not think of stirring. You are going 
to sit in the Rector’s chair, and drink the tea I — 
you, and do nothing but watch the fire until you fal 
asleep.” 

Steenie was obliged to submit, after a weak protest, to 
which Mrs. Denham replied by kissing her, with tears 
in her eyes ; and when later in the evening, Kenneth 
Dart came in, he found her lying in the Rector’s 
chair, wrapped in a big shawl, and fast asleep breathing 
softly, the pale, sweet face drooping upon the cushions. 

Mrs. Denham had been ealled out, so he went to the 
hearth and stood there, regarding the girl with a new 
feeling of unrest. He was ill himself, weary, and broken 
down ;indeed, he had feared more than once during 
the day that his turn had come at length. 

Perhaps the unconscious intensity of his gaze had 
some magnetic influence, for, in the midst of his reverie, 
Steenie stirred, and the next instant her eyes opened 
full upon him as he watched her. She gave him a 
faint, sweet smile but did not stir. 

“Mr. Dart!” she said. ‘When did you come in? 
Do you want to see Mrs. Denham ?” 

“ Not especially,” he answered. ‘ Now I ask myself 
the question, 1 believe it is you I want to see.” 

She moved then, sitting up, and looking at him anx- 
iously. “ You are ill!” she exclaimed. “ You are afraid 
that—” 

“ Hush!” he said. ‘ Don’t be frightened. 
that, though I am far from well. 
come to you for advice. No. 
confession to you.” 

“To me!” she said. “To me!” 

It was so evident that she did not understand him, 
tbat he felt his bumiliation all the more keenly. 

“Yes,” he said;“to you. I have come to tell you 
what a paltry coward I am; what a hypocrite I have 


It is not 
Miss Bright, I have 
I have come to make a 





shown myself; how unworthy Iam even of common 
respect.” 

And then he poured forth the whole story. Often as 
he had puzzled her, she had never dreamed of the truth 
being what he showed her it was, that his heart had 
never been in his work, and that he had not even tried 
to deceive himself into the belief that it was so. It 
was astrange thing he@®¥as doing—pouring out his re- 
morse to this inexperienced girl; a little girl who had 
spent her life among worsteds and darning-needles, be 
hind the counter of a Gowanham shop ; aud yet he had 
never been tempted to tell the whole truth to any one 
but Steenie Bright ; and but for Steenie Brigit he might 
never have told it at all. 

“ My life is a lie,” he suid, in the end. “ A dishonest 
pretense. I will not keep it up any longer, I am not 
fit for my position, as you must see.” 

“No,” she answered, simply and gorrowfully ; “ you 
are not.” 

“ Twill make what reparation J can,” he said. “I 
will tell Mr. Denham what I have told you, and I will 
go away from Gowanham and from the ministry for 
ever, 

She turned so pale that he could not help seeing it, 
“ For ever ?” 

‘You do not think,” he said, startled by the sound of 
her voice— you do not think it better that I should 
remain ?” 

‘*No,” she answered, still in the same curiously- 
strained tone; “I think it better that you should go.” 
And all atonce she dropped her face upon her hands, 
and hid it in the cushions. But it was only for a min- 
ute. She looked up at him shortly, and spoke again. 
“T am very sorry,” she said softly ; “I have no words to 
tell you how sorry I am, for you, and how this has hurt 
me.” 

“If prayers are answered,” he said, “yours will be. 
Pray for me.” 

It was scarcely three minutes after he said this, that 
Steenie noticed that a faint tremor passed oyer him, 
and he leaned his head upon his hand. She saw that 
he turned ashy pale, anu before she could disentangle 
herself from her trappings and spring to his assistance, 
he was lying upon the hearth, looking just as he had 
looked the evening, she had found him stretched across 
the pavement in the cold and fog. He was miserably 
weak physically. There could be no mistake as to that. 
a Denham came hurrying in. 








It was a great shock to Mrs. Denham. And that one 


existence of which she had never before suspected. 


“Don’t send me away,” said Steenie ; ‘please don’t 
send me away, Mrs. Denham. I have worked for other 
people, and waited on them, and oh, don’t send me away 
from him.” t 

Her passionate, yet half unconscious emphasis on the 
last word told the whole story. And so she stayed in 
the rectory while Kenneth Dart lay there, going down 
alone to the very gates of death, and every watcher at 
his side thought each hour would be his last. But 
the gates were not to swing backward this time. Mrs. 
Denham said it was because he was faithfully watched 
and tended; because a desperate, clinging girlish hand 
held him back, and its owner having earned a gift from 
heaven, prayed so submissivly yet so yearningly for 
this one life, that it was givenin answer. At any rate, 
Kenneth Dart was snatched, as it were, from the grave. 
It was Steenie who had saved him, Mrs. Venham de- 
clared, when he strove to thauk ber. 

“Tam not worthy to touch the hem of her garment” 
he said, * God help me.” 

No one knew but himself how dear the girl had grown 
to his unrestful heart, during his sufferings. ‘There 
were a hundred incidents which had drawn them to- 
gether, and had brought hope to his soul, It was a 
strangely humbled and altered man, who sat in the Ree- 
tor’s chair ten weeks after he lad fallen prostrate at 
Steenie’s feet, in the midst of his confession. He was 
beginning to learn a new lesson, and it was Stcenic Bright 
who had taught him its rudiments. 

It was quite ten weeks before Mrs. Denham would 
hear of her favorite going back to her old place, behind 
the counter of the Little Shop; but at the end of that 
time, Steenie was resolute, and made her small prepa- 
rations to go. 

“ Tibby wants me, I know,” she said, with a quiet 
smile, “and the shop needs attention. And as to puss, 
why, I have not seen poor puss for ages.” 

Accordingly, she went up stairs to the library, where 
Kenneth was sitting alone by the fire, to bid him good- 
by. She stopped to talk to him for a little while, 
standing on the opposite side of the hearth, and reply- 
ing to his remarks in her pretty, modest way. She was 
glad he was better ; he would be quite strong now, and 
happier, she hoped. This last, in her soft, trustful 
voice, half timidly. And then he thanked her, in a sub- 
dued, rather agitated tone, and there was silence. 
Steenic turned to go. 

“ Good night,” she said, shaking hands with him: as 
she left him, her eyes were so filled with tears, she 
could scarcely see the flickering ligt. 

But when she reached the door she heard his voice: 
“Steenic!” he cried. And he had never called her 
Steenie before. 

It was all she could de to speak aloud, but she man- 
aged it with a struggle. “ Yes,” she answered. “ Do 
you want anything ?” 

Weak and ill as he was, he rose to his feet, looking 
so fearfuily thin and pale, that the mere sight of bim 
sent a new pang through her heart. 
“Don’t get up,” she faltered. 
what you want.” 

“T want you” he said. 

And then he caught sight of something which gave 
him a heart-pang too, and a passionate one, 

“ Are those tears in your eyes ?” he cried 

“ Yes,” said Steenie, and stood before him with wet, 
dropped lashes, tremulous as before a judge. 

Almost the next moment she felt his arms clasping 
her, ‘My poor little lamb,” he said. ‘ Why are they 
there? Is it because—” 

‘“‘It is because I could not bear to leave you, and 
think you did not care !” she whispered ; and there the 
innocent, sorrowful voice broke, for she could say no 
more. 

That night the Rector heard his curate’s story from 
beginning to end; and while it was told Steenie sat 
on alow stool at Kenneth Dart’s feet, with her quiet 
hand in his. When the confession was ended there was 
a silence, in which the Rector bent his head thoughtfully, 
and the gentle hand clung to Kenneth’s with a ¢loser, 
tenderer clasp. 

“And you wish to take up your work again?” said the 
Rector. 

Kenneth answered lim with a silent gesture. 

The old man looked at Steenie. “My dear,” he said, 
“ you have a tender faith in him at least ; and you have 
promised to help him.” 

“Yes,” answered Steenic, in her low clear voice. 

The Reetor, after a moment’s thoughtful looking at 
che red fire, turned to them both onco more: “I can 
trust him,” he said. ‘The mau you love is to be trust+ 
ed. We will begin again.” 

And so they did; and the Little Shop being closed, 
its young mistress entered into a new existence. And 
she was so faithfal to her loving task of brightening and 
purifying the life, she had taken into her tender hands, 


“Let me give you 














‘It is the fever again, Mrs. Denham,” said the poor) 


that in the end its record was as fair a one as her own, , 
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THE ALBION. 














Serenade. 


By Rozpert BucHANaN, 








Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Without bere night is growing, 
The dead leaf falls, the dark boughs meet, 
And a ckill wind is blowing. : 
Strange shapes ate stirring in the night 
To the deep breezes’ wailing, 
And slow, with wistfal gleams of light. 
* The storm-togt moon is sailing. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Fold thy white hands my biossom ! 

Thy warm limbs in thy lily-sheet, 
iby bands upon thy bosom. 

Though evil thoughts may walk the «ark, 
Not one shall near thy chamber, 

But dreams divine shall pause to maik, 
Singing to lutes of amber. 


Sleep sweet, beloved ones, sleep sweet, 
‘hough on thy bosom creeping, 

God's band is laid to feel the beut 
Of thy soft heart iu sleeping. 

The brother angels, Sleep and Death, 
Stoop by the couch and eye thee ; 

And Sleep stoops down to drink thy br: ath, 
W bile Death goes softly by thee! 








NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 








Part the Third; Book the First. 
THE THREE CHILDREN. 


(Continued from our last.| 

“The Revolation is concord, not fright, Clement ideas are ill 
served bycruel men. Amnesty is to me the most beautiful word 
ia buman language. 1 will only shed blood in risking my own. 
Besides, [ simply know how to fight; | am nothing but a sol- 
dier, But if { may not pardon, victory is not worth the trouble 
it costs, During battle let us be the enemies of our enewies, 
and after the victory their brothers. ’ , ; 

“Take care!” repeated Cimourdain, for the third time. 
** Gauvain, yon are more to me than a son; take care !” 

Then he added, thonghtfully, ‘* Ina period like ours, pity 
may become one of the forms of treason.”’ ’ 

Any one listening to the talk of these two men might have 
fancied he heard a dialogue between the sword and the uxe. 


VIII.—Dotorosa. 


In the meanwhile the mother was seeking her little ones. She 
went straight forward. How did she live? lt was Impos- 
sible to say. She did not know herself. She walked 
day and night; she begged, she ate herbs, she lay on the ground, 
she slept in the open air, in the thickets, under the stars, some- 
times in the rain and wind. 

She wandered from village to village, from farm to farm, seek- 
ingaclue. She stopped on the thresholds. Her dress was in 
rags. Sometimes she was welcomed, sometimes she was driven 
away. When she could not get into the houses, she went into 
the woods. ‘ 

She did not know the district; she was ignorant of everything 
except Siscoignard and the parish of Aze; she bad no settled 
route; she retraced her steps; traveled roads already gone over; 
made useless journeys. Sometimes she followed the bighway, 
sometimes a cart-track, as often the paths among the copsea. In 
these aimless wanderings she had worn out her wretched gar- 
ments, She had shoes at first, then she walked barefoot, then 
with ber feet bleeding She crossed the track of warfare, among 
gunshots, hearing nothing, seeing notuing, avoiding nothing — 
seeking her children. Revolt was everywhere; there were no 
more gendarmes, no more mayors, no authorities of any sort. 
She had only to deal with chance passers. é 

She spoke to them. She asked: ‘* Have you seen three little 
children anywhere ?” 

‘Those she addressed would look at ber. 

** Two boys and a girl, ’ she would say. 

Then she would name them: * Rene-Jean, Gros-Alain, Geor- 
gette. You have not seen them?’ 

she would ramble on: ** The eldest is four years anda half 
old; the little girl is t»entz months.” 

Then would come the cry, ** Yo you know whore they are? 
They bave been taken from me.” 

Vhe listeners would stare at her, and that was all. 


When she saw that she was not understood, she would ery, \ 


* It is because they are mine —that is why." 
The people would pass on their way. Then she would stind 
still, uttering no fartver word, but digging at her breast with 
ber nails. However, one day, a peasaut listened to her. The 
good man set himese f thinking. 

* Wait a moment,” said he. 

*¢ Yea,” 

* Two boys ?"—— 

* And a girl.” 

** You are looking for them !" 

** Yes,” 

**T have heard talk of a lord who hal taken three little chil- 
dren and bad them with him.” 

** Where is this man?’ she cried. ‘* Where are they ?”’ 

The peasant replied, ** Go to La Tourgue.” 

** Sball I find my children there?” 

** Very likely.” 

* You say ?” 

** La Tourgue.” 

* What is tbat, La 'Tourgue?” 

“It isa place,” 

** Ia it a village—a castle—a farm ?” 

* I never was there.” 

** (8 it far 2?” 

* Jt is not near.” 

** To which direction ?’’ 

** Towards Fougeres.” 

** Which way must J go ?” 

** You are at Vantortes,” said the peasant; ‘* you must leave 
Ernee on the left aud Coxelles on the right; you will pass by 
Lorchamp and cross the Leroux.” He pointed his finger to the 
west. ‘* Always straight before you and towards the sunset.’’ 

Ere the peasant had dropped his arm she was hurrying on. 

de cried atter her, ‘‘ But take éare. They are fighting over 

ere,” 


‘Three children ?’ 


fore her. 
IX.—A Provinctat Bastite. 


Forty years ago, a traveler who entered the forest of Fougeres, 
from the side of Laiguelet, and left ittowards Parigne, was met 
on the border of this vast old wood bya sinister snectacle. As 
he came out of the thicke 8, La Tcurgue rose abruptly before 
him. 

Not La Tourgue living, but La Tourgue dead. La ‘fourgue 
cracked, battered, seamed, dismantled. The ruin ot an editice 
is as much its ghost as a phantom is thatof man. A more .ugu- 
brious vision could scarcely exist than that of La Tourgue. 
What the traveler had before his eyes was a lofty round tower, 
standing alone at the corner of the wood like a malefactor This 
tower, rising from a perpendicular rock, was so severe and solid 
that it looked almost like a bit of Roman architecture, end the 
frowning mass gave the idea of strength even amidits ruin. it 
was Rowau in @ way, since it was Romanic. Begun in the ninth 
century, it had been finished in the twelfth, after the third 
Crusade. ‘Ihe peculiar ornaments of the mouldings told its age. 
On ascending the height a breach might be perceived iv the 
wall; if any oue ventured to enter, he found himself within the 
tower-- it was empty. it resembled somewhat the inside ofa 
stone trumpet set upright on the ground. From top to bottom 
no partitions, no roof no ceilings, no floors; there were places 
where arches and chimney bad been torn away; falconet em- 
brasures were seen; at different heights, rows of granite corbels, 
ané a few transverse beams marked where the different stories 
had been. The colossal wall was fifteen feet in thickness at 
the base and twelve at the summit; bere and there were 
chinks aud holes which had been doors, through which one 
caught glimpses of staircases, in the shadowy interior of the 
wall. The passer-by who penetrated there at evening heard the 
cry of the wood-owl, the goat-sucker, and the night heron, and 
saw beneath his feet brambles, stones, rep iles and, above his 
head, across a black circle which looked like the mouth uf an 
enormous well, he could perceive the ttars. 

The neighbourhood held a tradition that in thefaprer stories 
of this tower were secret doors formed like those in the tombs 
of Eastern kings of a great stone turning on a pivot; opening 
by a spring and forming part of the wall when closed; an archi- 
tectural mystery whiche the Crusaders had brought from the 
East, along with the pointed arch. When these doors were shut, 
it was impossible to discover them, soaccurately were they fitted 
into the other stones. © At this day sach doors may still be seen 
in those mysterious Lybian cities, which escaped the burial of 
the twelve towns in the time of Tiberius. 


X.—Tue Breacn. 


The breach by which the ruin was entered had been the open- 
ing ofa mine. Fora connoisseur, familiar with Errard, Sardi and 
Pagan, this mine had been skilfally plauned. The fire-chamber, 
shaped like a mitre, was proportioned to the strength of the 
keep it had been intended to disembowel. It must have held at 
least two hundred weight ot powder. The channel was serpen- 
tine which does better service than a straight one, The crum- 
bling prodaced by the mine left bare among the broken stunes 
the suncisse which had th» usual diameter of a ben's egg. 

‘The explosion had left a deep rent iu the wall by which the 
besiegers could enter. This tower bad evidently sustamed at 
different periods formidable sieges couducted according to rule. 
It was scar ed with balls, and these balls were not all of the 
same epoch. Each projectile has its peculiar way of marking a 
rampart, aud these of every sort had left their races on this 
keep, from the stone balls of the fourteenth century to the iron 
ones of the eighteenth. 

The breach gave admittance into what must have been the 
ground-floor. Iu the wall of the tower opposite the breach 
there opened the gateway of a crypt cut in the rock and stretch- 
ing awong the foundations of the tower uuder the whole extent 
of the ground-floor hall. 

This crypt, three-fourths filled up, was cleared out in 1855 
under the direction of Monsieur Auguste Le Prevost, the anti- 
quary of Bernay. 





XI.—Tue Ovsuiette. 


This crypt was the oubliette. @®Every keep had one. This 
erypt, like many penal prisons of that era, bad two stories, 
‘he upper floor, which was eutered by the gateways, was a 
Ited chamber of iderable size, on a level with the grond- 
floor hall. On the walls could be seen t»o parallel and vertical 
furrows extending from one side to the other, and passing along 
the vault of the roof, in which they bad left deep rats like old 
wherl-tracks. In fact these were what they were. The two fur- 
rows had been hollowed by two wheels. Formerly, in feudal days 
victims were tora limb from limb in this chamber by a method 
less noivy than dragging them at the tails ct four horses. There 
jhad been two wheels so immense that they touc ed the walls 
and the arch. ‘To each of these wheels an arm anda eg of the 
|victim were attached, then the wheels were turned in the ir- 
verse direction, which crusbed the man. It reqnired great 
| force, hence the farrows which the wheels bad worn in the wall 
jus they grazed it. A chamber of this kind may still be seen at 








| Vianden, 
| Belew this there was another room. 
;geou. It was not entered by a door; one penetrated into it by a 
}hole. ‘Tbe victim, stripped nuked, was let down by means of a 
rope placed under his arm-pits into the dungeon, through an 
opening left in the centre of the flagging of the upper chamber. 
It he persisted in living, food was flung to him through this 
aperture, A hole of this sort may yet be seen at Bouillon. 

The wind swept up through this opening. The lower room, 


That was the real dun- 


chamber. It had water at the bottom, and an icy wind filled it. 
This wind which killed the prisoner in tbe depths,{preserved the 
life of the captive in the room above. It rendered bis prison 
respirable. ihe captive above, groping about beneath his vault, 
only got air by this hole. For the rest, whoever entered or fell 
in there, could not out again. ‘The prisoner bad to be cautious 
in the darkness A false step might make the prisoner in the 
upper room a prisoner in the dungecn below. That was his 
affair. If he clang to life, this hole was a peril; if be wished to 
be rid of it, this hole was his resource. The upper floor was the 
dungeon; the lower the tomb. A superposition which resembled 
Society at that period. 

Jt was what our ancestors called a moat-dungeon. 

Ihe thing having disappeared, the name has no longer any 
significance in car ears. Tbavks to the Revolution, we hear the 
words pronounced with indifference. 

Outside the tower, above the breach, which forty years since 
was the only means of ingress, might be seen an opening larger 
than the other loopholes, from which hung an iron grating bent 
and loosened. 

XII.—Tue Brince-Castre. 


On the opposite side from the breach a stone bridge was con- 
nected with the tower, having three arches still in almost per- 
fect preservation. ‘Chis bridge had supported a building of 
which some fragments remained. It had evidently been de- 





She did not answer nor turn round; on she went, straight be- stroyed by fire; there were only left portions of the framework, 


between whose blackened ribs the daylight peeped, as it rose 
beside the tower like a skeleton beside a phantom. 

This ruin is t -day completely demolished—not a trace of it 
left. It only needed oue day and single peasant to destroy 
| that which it took wany centuries and many kings to build. La 
Tourgue is a rustic abreviation for La ‘Tour-Gauvain (the Tower 
Gauvain), justas La Jupelle stands for La Jupelliere, and Pinson- 
| le-j ort, the nickname of a hunchbacked leader, is put for Pinson 
le Torta. 

La Tourgue, which forty years since was a ruin, and which is 
to-day a shadow, was a fortress in 1793. 1t was the old bastile 
of the @auvains; guarding toward the west the entrance to the 
forest 6f Fougeres a forest which is itself now hardly a grove. 

This citadel had been built on one of the great blocks of slate 
which abound between Mayenns and Diuan, scattered every- 
where among the thickets and heaths like missiles that had been 
flung in some conflict between |itans. 

The tower made up the entire fortress: beneath the tower was 
the rock; at the foot of the rock one ut those watercourses which 
the month of January turns into a torrent, and which the month 
of June dries up. 

Thus protected, this fortress was in the middle ages almost im- 
pregnable. ‘The bridge alone weakened it. The Gothic Gau- 
vains had built it without a bridge. ‘Chey got into it by one of 
those swinging foot-bridges which a blow of an axe sufficed to 
break away. As long as the Gauvains remained viscounts, they 
contented themselves with this, but when they became mar- 
quises, and left the cavern for the court they threw three arches 
across the torrent made themselves accessible on the side of the 
plain just as they had made themselves accessible to the king. 
The marquis of the se th and eighteenth centuries no 
longer wished to be impregnable. An imitation of Versailles re- 
pitaced the tradition. of their ancestors. 

Facing the tower, on the western side, there was # high plateau 
which ended in two plains; this plateau almost touched the 
tower, and was only separated trom it by a very deep ravine 
through which ran the watercourse—a tributary of the Couesnon 
The bridge, which joined the fortress and the plateau, was built 
up high on piers, and on these piers was constructed, as at 
Chenonceaux, an edifice in the Mansard style, more habitable 
than the tower. But the customs were still very primitive; the 
lords continued to occupy chambers in the keep which were like 
dang The building on the bridge, which wasa sort of 
smali castle, was made into a long corridor that served as an 
entrance, aud was called a guard room; above this guard-room, 
which was a kind of an entresol,a library was built; ubove the 
library, a granary. Long windows, with small panes iu Bohe- 
mian glass: pilasters between the casements; medallions sculp- 
tured on the wall; three stories; below, balberts and muskets; ia 
the middle, books; on high, sacks of oats; the whole, at once 
somewhat barbarous and very princely. 

The tower rose gloomy and stern at t’.e side. It overlooked 
his coquettish building with all its lugubrious height. From 
its plattorm the bridge could be destroyed. 

The two edifices, the one uncouth, the other elegant, clasbe | 
rather than contrasted. ‘Ihe two styles had nothing in keeping 
with one another. Although it should seem that two semi- 
circles ought to be identical, nothing can be less alike than a 
full Roman arch and the classic archivault. 

‘That tower, in keeping with the forests, madea strange neigh- 
bour for that bridge. worthy of Versailles. Imagine Alain 
Barbe-'Toite giving his arm to Louis X.V. The juxtaposition 
was sinister. These two majesties thus mingled made an inex- 
pr ssibl. menacing whole. 

From a military pointo view, the bridge—we must insist upon 
this—was a traitor to the tower. It embellish: d, but disarmed; 
iu gaining ornament the fortress 1 st strength. ‘fhe bridge put 
iton a level with the plateau, Still impregnable on the side of 
the forest, it became vulnerable on the side of the plain. For- 
merly it commanded the plateau; now it was commanded 
thereby. An enemy installed tnere would speedily become 
master of the bridge. The library and the grarary would ba 
for the assailant and against the citadel. A library and a granary 
resemble each other in the fact thet both books and straw are 
combusuble. For ap assailant who utilises fire, to barn Homer 
or to burn « bundle of straw—provided it burns --is all the same. 
The Freuch proved this to the Germans by burning tbe library 
of Heidelberg, and the Germans proved it to the French by 
burning the library of Strasburg. ‘This bridge was, therefore, 
strategically, an error; but in the seventeenth century, under 
Colbert and Louvois, the Gauvain princes no more considered 
themselves besiegable than did the princes of the Kohan or the 
princes of La Tremouille. Still the builders of the bridge had 
used certain precautions. In the first place they had foreseen 
the possibility of couflagration; below the three casements that 
looked cown the stream they had fastened transversely to cramp- 
irons, which could still be seen half a century back, a strong 
ladder, whose length equalled the height of the two first stories 
of the bridge, a height which surpassed that of three ordinary 
stories. Secondly, they had guarded against assault They had 
cut off the bridge from the tower by means of a luw, heavy iron 
door; this door was arched; it was locked by a great key which 
was hidden iu a place known to the master alone, and, once 
closed, this door could defy a battering 1am and almost brave a 
cannon-ball. Jt was necessary to cross the bridge in order to 
reach this door, and to pass through the door in order to enter 
the tower. There was no other entrance. 


XIII.—Tue Iron Door. 
The second story of the small castle on the bridge was raised 
by the piers, so that it corresponded with the second story of 
the tower. It was at this height, for greater security, that the 








dug out beneath the ground floor ball, was a well rather than a! jycp door had been placed. 


The iron door opened into the library on the bridge-side, and 
into a large vaulted hall, with a pillar in the centre, on the side 
of the tower. This hall, as has already been said, was the 
second story of the keep, it was circular, lise the tower; long 
loopboles, locking out on the tields, lighte: it. The rude wall 
was naked, and nothing bid the stones, which were, however, 
symmetrically laid. This hall was reached by a windiug stair- 
case built in the wall, a very simple thing when walls are fifteen 
feet thick, In the Middle Ages a town had to be taken street by 
street, a street house by house, a house room by room, A for- 
tress was besieged story by story. In this respect La Tourgue 
was very skiltully disposed, and rendered exceedingly difficult 
of uccess. A epiral staircase, very steep, led from one floor to 
the other. ‘ihe doors were sloping, and we e not of the height 
ofa man. 71o passthrough, it was necessary to bow the head; 
now a head bowed was a Lead cut off, and at each door the be- 
sieged awaited the besiegers. 

Below the circular ball with the pillar were two similar cham- 
bers, which made the first and the ground floor, and above 
were three. Above these six chambers, placed one upon 
another, the tower was closed by alid of stone, which was the 
platform, and which could only be reached by a narrow watch- 

ower. 
[To be continued in our next.) 


Ga This translation is printed by th permission of Hanren & BrotmERs, 





















































‘THE ALBION. 








The Credit of the United States in Germany. | 


Waxsnixctoy, August llth, 1874. 

Our coneul at Frankfort-on the-Main, writing 
to the Derartment of the Stste, eaye: ‘The 
raj id increase in the number of banks in Ger- 
many during the year 1872 has produced the 
disaster that was then ferred. Meny of them 
have been compelled to liqnida'e, and distrust 
bas been brought upon all, The result and con- 
reqnences have teen rnirous to men of smal! 
mesns who have bought the stock, or who have 
been indoced to epeculate by means cf the in- 
creased facilities for borrowing money. 

“The fall of railroad securities in this market 
has exceeded the prophecies of the most skepti- 
cal. Railroad bonds frcm the United States, 
promisirg abundant recurity and large profit 
and interest to the holder, have been sold at 
low rates to Frankfort bankers, who by means 
of captivating statements and encooraging 
words, and influenced by hopes of grest profit: 
to themeelves, have succeeded in telling them 


at acvanced rates to the investors and specula- 
tore, who have scattered them throughout the 


length and breadth of Eurorye. 


** Bonds have been issued for the role object cf 


meeting the interest becoming due. When the 


amount of tonds limited by law is wholly ie- 


sued, the railroad either at once ceases to pay 


interest, or the amount ncecessary for an inetal- 
ment of interest is borrowed. and soon a large 
The bondholder ir 


floating debt is created. 
= asked to contribute to pay off the floating 
ebt. 


United Stater, 


*“TItisacreat mistake to etppose that the 
capitalists and wealtby bankers of Europe are 
the sole holhiers or the holders of the greatest 
portion of United States goveroment or railroad 
They are held to a great ex'ent by par- 
ties whore sole dependance ta the income there. 
from: They are to be found in the smallest 
amonnts in the hands of the trader and me- 


bonds. 


chanic and all classes. At the present t me 
(1873) eo many railroads have failed to pay thei: 
interest, that the road that pays is the excep- 
tion. Now the German distrusts all 


1 ot fail to pay its interest. They are all alike 


condemned. The failure of the states of Georgia 
and Alabama to meet their liabilities as princi- 


pals or as: uarantors has been almost fatal t 
state credit. 


powers of taxation, can fail to pay its liabilities 
** The Germans now begin to believe that ther 


have been deceived and defrended. They find 


that parties int« rested to sell and introduce thei: 
bonds in‘o ths markets cf Enrope, exhibit now 
no care Or regard for them; but, on the other 
hand, throw ohs‘acles in the way of their en- 
forcing their loans 
reign etates deny and disregard their guaranties; 
that from the distance they eeem indifferent tc 
them, and almost seem dispored to forget their 
Nabilities, or to wholly avoid their payment. 
The embarrarsment of railroads that aie now 


unfiniched seems to be without remedy, nolese 


with much loss to some partier, It is different 
with completed roads, which ino order to make 
them profitable, only requiie the busine:s that 
time will bring to them. 


**The honor, as well as the credit, of our 


country has beeo perilled by the recklessness 
with which, under the laws, states and corpora. 
tions have been allowed to issue bonds, It ir 
now to be wholly sacrificed 
parties to meet their payments, the inability of 


the holder to compel payment, and the supine- 
ness and {odifferenc? with whicu the country re- 


gards this state of matters. 
**Tbe capital of Europe has been turned to- 


wards the Unit+d States on account of the pros- 
Now the io- 


pecte and hope of higher interest. 
terest off-red by European enterprises, is + qua’ 


to the usnal rates of interest in the United 
States Hereafter this capital wiil find abuo- 
As a proof of this 
it may be stated that in 1872, shares and bonds 
of diff-reut governments and new enterprises 
were offered in the market of Frankfort 10 the 


dant use in its owo country. 


amonnt of pearly one billion of dollars. 


* It is to be hoped that ooder proper manage- 
ment, detauliing states and corporations will 
yet be able to do justice not ouly to their cre- 
ditore at home, but also to their equally deserv- 


icg credi'o # abroad.” 


Tne Royat Canavan Insurance 
Company.—We have on more than one 
oceasion directed the attention of our 
readers to the establishment in this city 


of a branch office of this well-known and 


powerful company which has a capital of 


Five Million Dollars in Gold, with a sur- 
plus of $625,000 cash assets. 

We have now to refer parties requiring 
Irsurance to the advertisement of this 
company, which appears on our 16th 
page, which gives a list of the Directors 
in this country, which comprises some of 
our most influential men. 

The managers of the New York Branch 
are Joseph B. St. John and William J. 
Hughes, long experienced and well tried 
insurance underwriters who are thorough- 
ly versed in every department of their 
business, 


Forsersicn of the road is never ¢ flered to 
the mortgaze bondholderr, but they are left to 
contend against the parties whom they hav 
arsist-d when they could find no ail in the 


It is use- 
Jess to 8 y or to demonstrate that this road can- 


The German cannot see how a 
state of the wealth of those states. and with 


They also find that sove- 


by the failure of 


‘*CORNERS,” 


|AND ESPECIALLY THAT ON OAT3—THE RAGE FOR 
GRAIN GAMBLING IN CHICAQ) 

That corn and oate, the staple of the country, 
should vary in the price more than twenty-five 
cents a busbel in one day without a panic, a 
famine or any unueusl disturbance in the law of 
supply cr dcmand is something that the aver- 
age producer and consumer will find it difficult 
to cnlerstand, It is much easier of compreben- 
sion that watered stocks manipu'ated by rings 
sbould be forced up and down at the plessure of 
the balls and beare, But here are breadstuff:, 
the probable supply of which can be readily ee- 
timuted, as well as the demand, and, after theee 
estimates are fairly made up, tho Jezitimate 
prics can ouly be materislly affected by notable 
revulsions, which have not occurred or been 
threatened iu the present case. The scenes on 
the Board of Trade here are, therefore, the 
most remarkable evidences that could be fur- 
nikhed of the power of the gambling mapia, 
which, in former times, once extended to tulips, 
and might be equally extended to turnips. 
When men want to gamble they finda way to 
do it, and soma win, and others lose. So far 
there ig no particnlar sympathy to be expreaeed 
for the losers, who weat into the “ deal’’ with 
their eyes open. There have probably been few 
“im. @cent” perchasers at the exaggerated 
pricee, and the ** innocent’’ sellers—the farmers 
—have received several cents more for their 
grain than they woul! bave received if there had 
been po ‘‘coruer.’’ This doer not excnee the 
gamb'iog, and the ultimats effect on the legit’. 
mate buyers and sellers is just as celeterious as 
if the reverze had been the care, The ** corner’”’ 
happened to be successful, and some of the pro- 
ducers have deirly paid for, uoder the geneial 
law of compensation, in the resclts of an uv- 
natural disturbance of our legitimate markete. 

There cau be no species of gambling, however, 
which is not taintea with fraud, and the present 
instar ¢: does not seem to be an exception to the 
rale. It is etated that the mauagers of the 
‘*ecrocr’’ Lought of and 8 ld to the eame men 
with the purpose eubsequently carried out, of 
making their delivery so clese to the h ur of 
three, the closing of trade, that the purchasers 
would not bave t me to deliver tack, and would 
therfore be oblige! to settle Henceforth the 
Board cf [rede men must provide themselves, 
with watches baving indep: ndent second bands, 
euch as the turfites and j ckeys carry. Trading 
has been reduced to ro fine a point that a quar- 
ter of a minute may cost a man thovsinds. ‘vhe 
tiick was on3 entirely wortby of professional 
gamblers, and we do not know whether the pro- 
feszio a! g. mb ere on the other side, who were 
caught by it bave much right to complain; 
but the general in crests of commercial morality 
must unconbtelly siffer from it. Ih+ books 
h ve not yt been posted, 8o as to show the 
mouey ectoally made and lost, bat no failures 
ace reported ‘bere will probably be a gocd 
wary disputes, and th re may be an appral to 
the courts b: fore the * deal” is fairly closed and 
all the money paid ove-, Bat, fur the present, 
th: only conclusion of any geveral public ine 
terest is tht the attempt by the list legie'ature, 
to put a stop to gambling ov the Board of Trade 
was an alorlion, or that the law passed to that 
eff ct is not enfcrced as it shoul! b’.—Chicigo 
lribune, 

SS Scenes a 


Russian Railways. 


It a; pears from a statem nt in Ruerian pspere 
that the Russi n ra'lway system covered, at New 
Year last, a total length of 15,842 verets of 
whic!, 5 262 verete wc re State owned lines; 651 
verets are iu tinlan’t, These figu es refer only 
to lines alreacy fully completed and worked; 
1,740 versts mc re are in progress of construction, 
nud 2.343 versts are pr jected. Of the 60 
railway companies existing in ths empire, only 
10 have constructed their lines sltogether with- 
out government assistance; the rema‘ning 40 
are guaranteed—20 to the full amount of their 
c+pital, the other 20 only to a partial extent. 
The entire sum annually guaranteed by the 
Siate in the shape of interest a: d repayment of 
capi:al amoun's to 51,177.827 routles. Tu 1873 
14,£92 172 ronbles, being 7’.52 per cent. of the 
sum total, were actually paid out cf the excheq- 
uer ‘The charie 8 granted to railway compa: - 
ies are for the most part termivable after te- 
tween 75 and 8&5 years Some small companies 
have charters only for 37 years. 





In:usascr Matrers in Pennsyivanta.--Th's 
year, for the first tixe under the authcrity of 
the Pennsylvania State Government, te detailed 
reports of the assets of the different companies 
of the State have been collected and published 
by the Insorance Commissioner, and the book 
gives ap insight into the standing of the com- 
panics, which bas been practically inaccessible to 
the general public heretofore. he reports are 
in minute detail, and are made rnder the new 
Insurance Law of 1873. They show jos: how 
much capital is paid up and how much is not; 
putic lsriza the aseets, giving par and market 
values, and sta'e the aggregate liabilities «f the 
compavies for insurance not yet completed, fo 
losses unarjested, and for debts unpsid, vod a 
balance is struck, which demonstrates at once 
just what the ‘* surplus’ cf a company really ir, 
These reports are the first comprehensive officiel] 
statement yet made of the means of ge'ting +t 
the soundness or the weakners of the Pennsy)- 
vapia Insurance Companies, and from them each 
insurer is to eome extent eble to judge for him- 
self of the character of any institution upon! 
which he holds policies, 








" b 





The Pennsylvania State Debt. 


The State debt of Pennsylvania. under the 
system of gradcal redemption, is being steadily 
reduced. The Sinking Fund Commissionere, 
who ars the Auditor Geveial, State ‘Treasurer. 
and Secretary of State, report that Aagust let 
the total debt was $24,999,785 37, and that at 
that time there was in the Sinking Fund $*26.- 
947 available for further reduction. ‘he chief 
items of the debt are $400,000, bearing six per 
cent. interest io gol’; $18,8'3 950, bearing six 
per cent, intercst iv curreccy; $3.393,500 bear- 
ing five per cent. in gold; $907,200 bearing five 
per cent in currency; $87,000, bearing four and 
one-half per cent, in gold; $141,133 of varione 
loans, on which intere-t har ceared; $100 669 
without in'eest; $83,082 of Chambersbarg cer- 
tificites, at six per vent.; and the Agricultural 
College land scrip fund of $500,000. During 
July $21,000 of debt was redeemed, and at the 
close of that month rearly $453,000 of the Gen- 
eral Revente Fund of the State was deposited ov 
cal by the State with banks and bankers, with- 
out collatersl or interest. Iu the seducti.n of 
the debt the Constitution ot the S'ate requires 
that tLere ehall le paid« ff annually a eum not 
les3 than $250,000, Between January Ist and 
Ja y 3let the reduction his been $800,000, and 
by the close of the year it will reach, it is said, 
$1,200,000. 


English Railway Receipts. 


The troffic recsipts on railwaye in the United 
Kingdom for the week ending July 12th, 1874, 
amounted, on 14,461 miles, to £1,118,497, and 
for the corresponding week in 1873, on 14,332 
miles, to £1,100 545, showing an increase of 129 
miles and of £12,951 ‘Th» gross receipts op 
fourteen of the principal railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted for the week, on 10,596 
miles, to £927,128, and for the corresp nding 
week in 1873, on 10,475 miles, to £414,057, 
showing an increase of 121 milesand of £13,071. 
The increase on the Caledonian amounted to 
£1,228; on the Great Eastern to £4386; the 
Great Southern and Western to £169; on tae 
London and Northwestern to £3,841; on the 
London, Brighton and SouthCoast to £1,078; ou 
the London and Southwestern to £1,425; on the 
Mancbester. Shr fficld and Liccolasbire to £195; 
on the Midlend to £5,276; on the North Britisb 
to £438, and on the S: utheastern to £1,267— 


£2,705, the decreare on the Great Northern, 
£4 056 on the Great Westera, £991 on the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and £1,473 on the Nor. h- 
eastern—'ogether, £9 250, leaving the increas: 
as above, £13,07L The receipts for the goods 
traflic on tbe above companies’ | nes amounted 
for the week to £183,093, and for the corre:- 
ponding week 'ast year to £490,500, thow'ng a 
decrease of £7,401 The passenger, parcels, &., 
traffic on these amouvtsd to £441,(2), and for 
the corresponding week of 1873 to £123,557, 
| showing an incre:se of £20,472. The receipts on 
the fifty other lin s in the United Kingdom 
amounted, on 3.65 miles, to £186 349. and for 
the corresponding week last year, on 3 857 miles 
to £186,489, showing an increase of eight miler 
ond w decrease of £120. The total receipts for 
the week show an incresse of £7,2'4 as com- 
pared w th those of the preceding wek, ending 
the 5th of July. 


Coal im California. 


The Sin Francieco Chronicle sayr: “ It har 
often happeced in the hietory of mankind, that 
coal and tron have been discovered in the same 
country pretty nearly at the same time, and 
whenever this has been the case, a wonderful 
accession of prosperity has imm ‘diately accrued 
to the fortunate community. It is to such a co- 
incidenc: that England owes her long period of 
commercial importares, for the perc ntage of 
dead weight. even in rica iron ore, is so great a 
to render onprofitable it- transporation far from 
the mines tor emelting purposee. ‘Ihe seme 
proximi:y of the two important minerals bas 
given enormous riches to the unimportant king- 
dom of Belgium, and all the world over the 
iron-master and the coal-owoer bead the mones- 
ed fodustries of these countries. It bas long 
been known that large quantities of ion ore of 
low grace existed in various parts of Culiferoie, 
but the high price of coal bas prevented any at. 
‘empt to u ilizs the metal. Now the discoveries 
of coal in the Ioaa Valley and at Liocolo prom- 
ise to give an uolimited supply at a low rate 
and it may, consequently, be very eoon possible 
to try what can be done with the iron ore. 
Hitherto it bas been proved, that where coal ir 
found, iron is not far off; and the pr spector 
who d:spaire of fiading surf rous dep sits, may 
turn bis wanderings tu great accourt vy looking 
for the more us fal metal, It will be a great 
thing to get coal fur Ourselvee, without reading 
money to Australia or Britis Columbia for it. 
It will bea still greater Lenetit if we can manace 
to utilize the iron we have or find more. Cal:- 
fornia will be impelle1 forward with giant stridee 
when sho begins to smelt iron, avd the firet 
plate turned out will do wore to inenre futar: 
prosperity than the locating of a diamond mine 
could accomplish "’ 


A VALUABLE deposit of Iron Ore ia reporte’ 
discove.e't on Stseing Mountain, near Pine 
Plains, NY, 





Leap asp Tin have been found m Pine Hill 
Mountain, on the line bet ween Greene and Ulster 
countier, N. Y , Joseph Pfeider, of Red Fells, ic 
sinking a lead mioe. The shaft is now 120 fee: 
deep. Jobn Rider is putting down a tin mine 
near by. Specimens have been discovered which 
under analysis yielded ninety-five per cont. pure 
tin. 





total, £22 296; but from this must be deducted | « 





Railroads in Canada. 


In March last there was organ'z d in Canada 
the Sou‘hern Kailway Company, with Jchn 
Mercer, Sheriff of Keat County, as President, 
and arrangements have been perfected to cirry 
out the iutentions of the organizatiin. It is 
proposed to construct a ro.t fron Windanc 
diagonally across Essex County in a soutb- 
easterly divection to the harbor of Two Creeks, 
in Kent Gonnty, on Lake Oatario. a distance of 
about forty miles, It will intersect the Canada 
Sonthern ten miles east of Amherstburg. The 
harbor of Two Creeks his boen surveyed by the 
Government and reported upon by the engineer 
in charge ne the beat natural harbor on the 
ooith shore of Luke E:ie, aod susceptible of 
being made a first-class commercial and refage 
harbor, atac st-not to exceed $85 00%, which 
uotlay will be assumed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in case ths Southwe-tern Riiiway 
scheme shall be perfected. According to the 
chart, Two Cre ks is fifty-two miles from Clev:- 
land, aad the plau is to establish a fast line of 
steamers to run across the 1 ke between thes) 
points, 

A preliminary survey of the lize his bren 
mace, and the grade ts estimated by the ev- 
gineer in charge, Mr. Salter, as not exceedirg 
an average of five feet to the mile throughout 
the entire length, with littl, or no bridging, So 
soon as $10,000 worth of stock is subscribed, and 
ten per cent, thereon paid, a me-ting of the 
holders of such stock will be called for the 
election of a permanent Board of Directors, 
The act of incorporatioa of the company re- 
quires that bh: constraction of the railway sball 
ve commence! within three yeara and be com- 
pleted within six years to entitle it 10 the Gv. 
ernmert grant of §100.000, or to keep the 
charter alive. 

Considerable life is wlso being infused into the 
proposed railroad to connect Likes Huron and 
Erie. Tae County Council of Kent have elected 
Mr. Langford. Deputy Raeve of the Township 
of Harwich, Gne of the Tiustees to represent 
that body, and the Directors bave also elected 
Mr. Hammond, Reeve of Petrolia, as their Trae. 
tees, Messrs. Wilson, of Eoniskillen; Hunt, of 
Wyoming, and Noble, of Po:rolia, bave been 
added to the Board of Pr vis‘oual D rector, 
the stock tooks are to be opened at Petrolia, 
aud al-oat Chatham, on the lst of September— 
Detroit T.ibune, 


APPLETONS' 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings apd Maps, 

The work originally published under the title of Tne 
New American Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signai developments 
which have taken place in every branch o1 seierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers ts 
submit it to an exact aud thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled * The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
in(ustrial and useful arts and the convemience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own gr cet / 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable expiorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one 1s Curious 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been tought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet fi eserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the prevent edition for the press, it bas 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform ttion to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carvy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origial stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming m 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their astistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on ds 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE “F BINDING, 











In extra Cloth, per Vol....+++- eercccescceee$ 00 
In Library Leather, per vol..... seveee 6 WO 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, pet Vol.eesereeee. 7 OO 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per VOl....seeee. 8 OO 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per VOlececeeceseeeees eeceee 10 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes ua 
compiction, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, a 
applioauion. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

2ddrer yze Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & Co., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORR! 
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INSURANCE. 


| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 28rn, 1874. 
JSP THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 


CEMBE:, 1873. 
Pre riums received on Marine Risks from ~ st 
Jan., 1873, to 3ist Dec., 1873........ eeeee 86,511,114 22 


Premiums ou Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
uary, 18 seecees 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .#8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to Slst December, 1873....++-++eeeceeeeese%6,200,0165 73 
Losses paid during the same 
PCTION...cccccccce-coe ecerees 


TS eccecsereceseeesecesceoes 





2,900,862 49 49 





Returns of Premiums and E 
PUNBCE..ccccrecesees secceees +1, 258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks.....++-+++++-$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2 "302,000 00 










Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims — 

the Company, estimuted at..cccccesesesees 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bul's peennengaaes « 2,833,302 2 
Cash 1n Bank.ecccoccscccveccsseeee - 521,349 19 


soeeHl5, 613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thercof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd ai 
February next. 





Total amount of Assets... 


‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be | } 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned » of the Company for the year ending 











| INMAN LINE 


| Royal Mail ‘Steamers, 
|TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





| CITY OF BRUSS! LS..... 2,2 P.M 
Y OF CHESTER... ' “sanelie Aug. 29, 3P.M. 
1 P.M. 

-M 


cit 

orr 

ee OF RICHMOND, ae Sept 5, 
r 
IT 





CILY OF PARIS.....+0-00.+ -aturday, Sept. 12, 3 P. 
CITY OF MONTREAL.. *1.Baturday, Sept. 19, i's 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 


CABIN, $89 and #90, Gold, according to accommoda- 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates 


_| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| SUMMER RETREATS. 











CUNARD LINE 


EstaBlisH p 1840. 
|The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOR, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 

Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOkK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers my Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
on Class, £18. 





STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Heltast, aly Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Pari-, at reduced rates. 

Drarts issue | at lowest rates. 

For Cabin VPassaze and general business spol at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee f r safety and avoidance 
of danggg at sea. 
The southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 








Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN..ccccces cocccce eSB CANADA.. cocccccce 4276 
EGYP?. ee ~5089 ‘ 
ALY.. 4340 
FRANCE.. «3678 





HOLLAND.. 22.3847 
DENMAUK ....020200208724 ERINeccccecee 


eeeeee A0G0 
One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 


Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstowo 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool........ seeceeeseeet70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage Dat greatly 1educed prices. 





Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


J. D. Joves, Witiiam H. Were, 
Ca. ates Dennis, Suerrakp Gaypy, 
w H. Moore, Gorvoyr W. Burnnaam, 


Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuartes P. Burvert, 
Farancts Skwwpy, 
Rost B. Mixtvurn, 
tcBeer L, Srewanr, 
Wi.w'am E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
Acexanper V. Biake, 
Cuances D. Leverica 
Jostau O. Low, 
Craares H. Marsuauy 
Avouirn Lemoyne, 
Grover W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackert, 
Tuomas FP. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


-Hexey Co.7, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaaces H. Russet, 
Lowe. Hotsrook, 
Royat Pueces, 
Tavip Layr, 
James Bayce, 
Danrat S. MILLER, 
Ws. Srvaots, 
Heyry K. Bookrrt, 
Wittiam E. Dopar, 
Joseren Gaittanp, Ja, 
C. A. LAND, 
James Low, 
Joun D. Hew ert, 
B. J. How iano, 
Bens. Bawovck, 


Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 


Carrying Steerage. = ieat Class, 15, 17 and 
21 yao “as, g to 


PROM SE YORE OL BOSTON 70 LIVERPOOL. 


First Ciass, $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 





BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
| PERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS ‘DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
hards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, basehall, fuot bali, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &e. te ws 
very low for those who cume esrly in the season. Apply 
at the GRUVE HOUSE, 176 Bivecker Street, N. ¥. 


CAPON SPRINGS 
AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


TLese are ALKALIN£-CanBonaTeD Waters, containing 
also Joptxe a\p Satts «F Lytmia. The diseases im 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys aud Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
Ppepsia, some Diseases of the skin, aud wondertully resto- 
rative to the female constituiion, when enfeebled or pros- 
trated by special maladies. For proof thereot see 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE 13 NO — We CLIMATE IW 
CA: 
the Bathing its aa Alen, very tias 
—— wed ey A te att ee ll 











Roo’ perior 
commodation. BOARD. $15 and $ “18 p er week ; $45 sto eed 
— ; Pr omens - 
| a Tickets on Lyxry — ane fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. t 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Q stown, and CRISES @ SHS, Ceien. 





all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, ani 
eon Freight and inte ly at the C 

‘or Freight and Ca’ ea a at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, coh ged 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
‘ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : 









BIER. cccscoccoecvcccsoes « eeeseeess LHURSDAY, Aug. 27 
*KENILWORTH.. sg Sept. 3 
INDIANA......000 # Sept. 10 
*ABBOTSFORD..... S Sept. 17 
PENNSYLVANIA..ccccccocccccees ” Sept. 24 


C3" Rates of aseaze, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and 47! cond Cabin ani Steerage, 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 

Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW nay t= 4 TO t -paiaassis 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


at 








Autwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


‘the Steamships of this line sre full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in io ins compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affordi nce for the com- 
fort of passengers, and oeiag speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomv. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. INURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








THE re LINE. 











J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-Fresident. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


DUE 18%, AT A BARGAIN. 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, 
NEWARK CITY SEVENS, 
JERSEY CITY SEVEN. 
GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


Iron and Steel Rails, 








Railroad Securities Negotiated, “ew York 


William A. Gi Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


STaTe oF PennsYLVAnta, 
Stare or Virernia, 
| Svave oF Grorota, 


Srate or Nevana, 

Srate or INDIANA, 

STATE OF ALABAMA, 

Srave or FLouipa, State or Lovistana, 

StaTr oF Minnesota. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North Riv-r, New York. 
Weekiy Saitines in June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabins -$70 and $89, gold, qounting to accommodation, 
Return Tickets—3120 and #140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—-850 currency 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class ri ‘ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 ne oa 
For date: of sailing. opr! y to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
o. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
. F. MAGER, No. 136 state street, Boston. 
| GEO, U. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 











* ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 





and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


sailing Twice a Monta 
Cabin, #99; Second ©: abin, #60; Stecrage, reduced rates. 


ee to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


7 Drafts on England and Ireland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California. Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 


RALIES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yok /-hama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Keuy, $200, gcd. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 

City or Panama, Captain C. C. Lowa, Aug. 22, at 12 
noon. Freight and way passengers only. 

Acapvucco, Commodore A. G. Gray, Aug. 29, at 12 noon. 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 

COIN Acccccccccoccccccscceseccccccseccesoes arosereeliall 25 
JAPAN coe. eeees --Sept. 5 
and every alternate Saturday thereatter. 

For freight and passage, or further information, apply at 
the * apaaaac 3 Ottice, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


Yo 
a. I. eg od H. J. BULLAY, 
Freight A Superintendent. 
ti rus HATCT, Managing Director. 





4 “HAND BOOK 7 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 





PRICE £2.00. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
| Ethiopia, Saturday..Aug. 22 Utopia, Saturday...Sept. 
Anglia, Wednesday...Aug. 26 India, Wednesday. Sept. 9) 

Ks ilifornia, Saturday. Aug. 29 Victoria, Saturday..S.pt. 12 | 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MILNES aud INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. | 


Wednes..Sept. 2 


| RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: 
Cabin, $65 tu $30, according to steamer and accommo- 
| dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 
GS” Drafts issued for any am amount at lowest rates. 

| Send for cirealars, vi er information, to Com 

| pany’s offices, 7 Bov Bowling Gree, New Yor. 

IN BROTHERS, Agents. 


| _ DIVIDENDS, 


LONDONDERRY, | 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, St. N.Y. 





COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’sS, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xp STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
nountain air, fine scener: drives, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. A: dress as above. 











THE HEALING SPRINGS 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manuger, 

Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 
1st of JUNE, 

With accommodations for three hundred persons. 





These situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, ble from Covington, on the Chesa e 
and io Railroad over a fine turnpike road fifteen 
mules, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 


celebrated 
Falling Springs, 


and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 

The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, :o common 

in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 

The bathing is dehgbtful and exhiliarating. Pure free- 

stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 

through the buildings and grounds for a)! purposes. 

Music and ~ oe facilities for amusement and recrea- 

tion —— 

zrapb and Post Office in the Hotel. 
BO ARD—83 per day, #1750 per week and §60 per 
aa. | Children unler ten years and colored servants 
price 

M. D. HOUSTON M. D., Resident Physician. 

cant —— to be had of Messr-. PURCELL, 
icHMOND, Va., or of the Manager at the 


. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the ad 35 West 28th Street, New York 


after 7 0’ my 
S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 


RUTHERFORD PARK, N. J.. 


Oo. T. ATWOOD.......... ..... PROPRIETOR, 


ang 











‘This House is beautifully situeted on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five mente walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon Atgh ana 
healthy grounds, which are Enyce ve | shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and o*her climes. In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, ee: of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 

The ac-essibility and convenience of th's House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to sperd the summer with their families in the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 





Adams Express Company. 


Office of the Adams Express Company, 
59 Troadway, New Yoox, Aug. llth, 1874. 


HE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 1Il!S COMPANY, 
have declareia 


Dividend of Two (2) Dollars Per Share, 
peyable on the Ist day of September, prox., to Stockhold 
ers of record «t the closing of the Trans'er Books. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from 2 P. M 
August 17ib, to the morning of September 2nd. 
| I. C. BABCOCK, Treasurer. 





city. very train that passes over the Erie R. R. (both 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, “whic 
— * Rapid Transit’? at all hours to and from th 


The House is supplied with pure and wholesome wate: . 
hot and cold, bath rvom, closets &c. 

Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-clas 
care and attendance. 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, »illiards, and fine drives 
to pean Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacker. 
sac 

The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show tt 
rooms and premises, to those desiring to engage 

@- TERMS, $12.00 to $18 00 per week. gg 

Train 1 leave Jerssy City (Chambers Street and 23: 
treet Ferries) cia Erie Kailway every nour. Take car- 
: for West Rutherford or Passaic Bridge. 

building sites for sale fronting the River. 
Fn to Depots, Schools and Churches. Money loaned 
+) to those = a bn al 


O. T. ‘ATWOOD, “Ratherford Park, NJ, 














